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DOWN WHERE THE CHILDREN WENT TO SCHOOL. 


BY 8. P. BARTLETT. 
On a day like this I should like to know 
If they’re all in bloom as they used to blow, 
The roses wild, and pink, and sweet, 
Down where the wood and wayside meet. 


Where the aspens play in the sunny breeze, 
And a dream of the waves is in the trees; 
’T was there the children went to school, 
Under the light boughs, green and cool. 


Like a peeping nest, with its roof of gray, 

The mossy school-house was tucked away 

In a dimpled nook, for whose like again 

Through a summer day you might search in vain. 


Behind uprose the sheltering height 

Of the wooded rocks,—such a lovely sight; 
Beautiful heights, for a scramble swift 

Or a happy perch on a splintered rift! 


And just beyond, a trail of blue 

In the rambling hedge, all gemmed with dew, 
Wound away through dingle and dell, 
Decked with blooms that of summer tell, 


To the sweetest road that ever was seen, 

Twined with wild-fl »wers and fringed with green, 
Which climbed the hill to the overshot mill,— 
The overshot mill with the wonderful wheel. 


How we loved to watch it flash and whirl 
Aud toss the stream to a snowy curl; 
Glad and strong was the mill-stream free, 
And the miller busy as miller could be. 


Clustering shrubs to its wild brink clung; 
Tender ferns o’er its dark rocks hung; 
The lucky boys, wherfschoo! was out, 
Fished in its pools for speckled trout. 


Sweet was the bridge that spanned its flow, 
Swept by willows, bending low; 

And just like a pearl, in green, was set 
The sleeping pond, where the shy bird wet 


Her dipping bill. What did the breeze 
Always say to those whispering trees ? 
Those dusky pines that pierced the blue 
Of summer skies ? We never knew. 


But many the secrets of birds, and flowers, 
And forest haunts for aye were ours. 

As I sit and muse, I softly say, 

Can it backward lie so far away 


That happy time when we went to school, 
Down where the boughs grew green and cool; 
And on days like this the roses pink 

Were fairer and sweeter than heart can think ? 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Orat Lessons.—Oral lessons should not be given 


on work that the child is competent to master by his own 
study,—such as the disciplinary studies, reading, arith- 
metic, geography, and grammar. But they should re- 
late to the sciences of nature and to civil history,—na- 
ture and man. Inasmuch as the preparation by the 
teacher must be elaborate, there should be not more 
than two of these oral lessons a week. It has been a 
great mistake to introduce these oral lessens every day. 
The teacher has been unable to meet the strain on his 
energies, and has been obliged to come to the lessons 
unprepared.— W. 7. Harris. 

Hisrory.—What a travesty on all true learning is 
the study of history as now pursued in our colleges, con- 


sisting as it does of a few recitations from a text-book, 
and of afew lectures that really have little matter in, 


one wishes to study even the history of the United 


States as a specialty he must go abroad, for as yet no 
one has made so thorough and exhaustive a study of 
our political history as Von Holst has done.—R. F. 
Leighton. 


Tue Prize System.—lIt is readily granted that this 
system has some good results. But it is worthy of 
earnest inquiry, whether all that is truly valuable in 
this respect may not be gained by the inevitable and 
healthy gradations of intellect in educational life with- 
out the dangerous influences of the prize-system. Let 
it be noticed, too, that the good effects of these expedi- 
ents are readily seen, while the evils may not be ap- 
parent to the ordinary observer. The good is not ex- 
tensive, while it is obvious; the evil is intensive, while 


~ {it may be easily overlooked. This system may promote 


that knowledge that puffeth up, but not that charity 
that buildeth up. Our country will never perish, or 
suffer greatly, from a lack of higher scholarship. It 
may greatly suffer in the future, as it has in the past, 
from lack of charity. President Porter says, in sub- 
stance, the two great aims of college-life are character 


and scholarship, but character before scholarship. 
These sharp competitions may increase the one at the 
expense of the other.—Pres. J. H. Carlisle. 


Goop StyLte.—We are students of words; 
we are shut up in schools and colleges and recitation- 
rooms for ten or fifteen years, and come out at last with 


a bag of wind, a memory of words, and do not know a 
thing. We cannot use our hands, or our legs, or our 
eyes, or our arms.— Hmerson. 


Deappoints.—The certificate is the first deadpoint. 
Many who obtain them seem te think that there is no 
more need to study. A second deadpoint is the failure of 
teachers to study the principles underlying the educa- 
tional work. Another deadpoint is the avoidance of the 
reading of professional works and school journals. The 
knowing when and how to impart information deter- 
mines the success of teachers, and gives the results, the 
standard by which the people measure school-room work. 
This logic of the people is rigid, and the standard is 
merciless. But who can censure them? ‘The mental 
interests of their children are at stake. And teachers 
must avoid these deadpoints, these tempting resting- 


places, if in the school-room they would meet the stern, 
— but reasonable, — demands of the people. —WN. Y. 
Independent. 


SELFISHNESS.— We hear much said about the selfish- 
ness of mankind, and few doubt that there is much of 
it; but if some teachers used a little more of it in their 
professional work, both teachers and pupils would fare 
better. Teachers are so eager to give pupils all that 


can possibly be learned that both are over-worked. A 
little less would give time for assimilation and natural 
growth to the pupil, and years of life to the teacher. 
—M. Alling. 


Tue Citizen TEACHER.—We think it would be well 
to insist upon teachers giving .more attention to rela- 
tions which education bears to the general problems of 
life. This tread-mill work which so many teachers, so- 
called, are satisfied in doing, is simply disgraceful to 
one of the noblest avocations in which an intelligent 
person can engage. It ought to be the duty of school 
boards to ascertain who of their teachers are interested 
in spreading throughout the community useful informa- 
tion on educational topics, and who make it a rule 


never to ‘talk shop,’ as they term it, out of the school- 
room. Reader, to which class de yeu belong ?—Pa- 
cific School Journal. 


SysTEM vs. THE TEACHER.—“ As is the teaches 


‘so is the school ;” which is but another way of saying 


that the teacher inherently constitutes the school. .. . 
What are the limits within which a teacher must per- 
form his round of duties? He is limited by the laws 


of the State; under this system he is subject to the 
caprice of partisan politics, of prejudiced bigotry, of un- 
dying selfishness, and of the rule of demagogues; he is 
amenable to parents and boards of management. In 
addition, he must be gentle and offend none; he must 
be an ensample to be read of all men. _It is the system 
of schools which gives possibilites of good and evil in 


educational affairs. The school is no more as is the 
teacher, than is the government in China as the indi- 
vidual citizen ; the citizen 1s what he is because of the 
system of government. The chant which introduces 
this article should read thus: As is the school-system 
so is the school and the teacher.—J. H. Hoose, in Edu- 
cation. 


OnE Remepy.—So long as the teacher feels that he 
can stay but a term or two in a place, this term in one 
part of the country, the next in some other, just so 
long will the schools in general suffer the need of ex- 
perienced teachers. Much of this want of permanency 


in the teacher’s work is due to the changes which are 
annually made in the school boards. When the school 
officers are changed less frequently, the teacher will 
become more a fixture, and experience will be longer lived. 
— W. E. Parker, Iowa. 


LABORATORY WORK IN THE STUDY OF 
THE SCIENCES. 


Experience is beginning to show that teaching, like 
every other department of human thought and activity, 
must change with the changing conditions of society, 
or it will fall in the rear of civilization and become an 
obstacle to improvement. The subject of education is 
a science in itself, and until we fully realize this fact, 
and treat it accordingly, shall we grope our way in 
darkness without change and without advancement. 

The provisional arrangement whereby the higher 
knowledge was for centuries made to flow through two 
dead languages should now be considered as gradually 
but surely drawing toa close; and as through philos- 
ophy and experience the interdependence of the sci- 
ences is becoming more and more recognized, by reason 
of their value as disciplinarians as well as the amount 
of superior knowledge to be derived from them, it be- 
hooves us to consider well in what manner are these 
subjects to be taught in order to get the best results. 
It is not achange simply that we are after, but that 
this change will be conducive to better results than are 
now obtained ; and in order to bring this about we must 
act in accordance with scientific principles, through a 
strict adherence to the laws of the mind, together with 
our own experience and good common sense. 

One of the most important advantages to be consid- 
ered in connection with laboratory work, is the interest 
and sense of pleasure created for the subject through 
this practice. How many of us have noticed the appar- 
ent indifference exhibited in the faces of the students 
while listening toa long harangue on any branch of 
science in the lecture-room! But how different is the 
appearance of these same faces while engaged with the 
same subject in the laboratory. Here that previous 
listlessness is changed into beaming curiosity and ac- 
tivity. Our own experience bas shown us many stu- 
dents who always entered the lecture-room with jong- 
drawn faces and expressions of disgust, only to fall, 
oftentimes, into a quiet doze as soon as the lecture was 
begun. The professor failed to make an impression on 
the minds of his hearers, though through no fault of his 
perhaps. And what is the result of this failure ? 
Simply this,—that nine times out of ten the subject is 
never looked at till just before examinations at the end 


of the term, when it is “crammed up,” and as soon for- 


gotten ; while in many cases the student fails to evince 
sufficient knowledge to justify the professor in passing 
him. In fact, we have seen students hear the same 


them to spur the student to original investigation. If and customs which constitute the general school-system course of lectures ever and over again, ouly to meet 
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with defeat at each examination, till having been pre- 
vailed upon to take laboratory practice, they developed 
an interest for the subject, succeeded, and in many cases 
in after-life pursued that identical branch as a profession. 
Thus it is, that laboratory work cultivates that very es- 
sential element in education, the emotions. 

The emotion named curiosity, which is justly held a 
great power in teaching, expresses the emotions of de- 
sire, and more especially the desire to surmount an in- 
tellectual difficulty once felt. In the laboratory it finds 
its widest and most inviting fields, by putting the 
pupil in the way of discriminating between similarity 
and dissimilarity, and illustrating and finding out facts 
and principles for themselves. Besides stimulating the 
emotion of curiosity, it fosters, at the same time the 
pupil’s own intellectual activity. Prof. Alex. Bain says, 
“The presence of pleasure is the standing motive to 
activity.” Then, if our activity is employed produc- 
tively, and yields any gratification beyond the mere ex- 
ercise, there is so much added to the pleasure of ac- 
tion, and so much to the incentive of the student to 
continue his work and advance his knowledge. By ac- 
quiring knowledge, as much as possible through the 
mind’s own exertion in working it out from the raw 
material, by placing the pupil as nearly as may be con- 
sidered practicable in the track of the first discoverer, 
thus imparting the stimulus of invention, do we offer 
the surest means of associating pleasure with work. 


Professor Huxley holds that zodlogy cannot be learned 
with any degree of sufficiency unless the student prac- 
tice dissection; and Bain supports his argument by say- 
ing that, “in the first place, the impression made on the 
mind by the actual objects, as seen, handled, and oper- 
ated upon, is far beyond the efficacy of words or descrip- 
tion. And not only is it greater, but more faithful to 
the fact. While diagrams have a special value in 
bringing out links of connection that are disguised in 
the actual object, they never can show the things ex- 
actly as they appear to the senses; and this full and 
precise conception of actuality is the most desirable 
form of knowledge,—it is the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. Moreover, it enables the 
student to exercise a free and independent judgment on 
the dicta of the teachers.” What is true of zodlogy, is 
also true of all the experimental sciences. In physics 
and chemistry a knowledge may be obtained from a 
course that shows many experiments without the actual 
participation of the pupils themselves. In this case, 
however, the pupils’ understanding of the subject is not 
only necessarily superficial, but they are deprived of 
that discipline which coexists with a deeper knowledge, 
only to be felt and appreciated, through their own per- 
formance in the laboratory, to a certain extent alone 
and unaided. 

The text-book should be combined with the lecture 
as an adjunct or support,—not superseding the lecture, 
but only supplying gaps; and these in turn should be 
combined with practical experience in the laboratory. 
With the first, the student would have means for ac- 
quiring that knowledge which is necessary to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the last. The lecture would es- 
tablish certain fixed rules and principles, and make 
many statements which should afterward be elucidated 
and proved in the laboratory under the supervision of 
an instructor, until the student becomes sufficiently ad- 
vanced to warrant the continuation of his observations 
independently. It is this logical sequence of the sub- 
ject that enables him to realize clearer through his own 
observations the truths that have been previously com- 
municated. 

We are well aware, “that to make an experiment 
succeed many delicate precautions and fine manipula- 
tions may be wanted; and that some of these precan- 
tions implicate matters of knowledge that are not’ per- 
haps extant in the minds of the learners, while they are 
strongly impressed on the mind of the teachers.” But 
it is not expected that that deep insight, together with 
the arts, devices, and precautions connected with exact 
observation, can be fully acquired and appreciated till 
after repeated attempts, experience, and increase of 
knowledge. With this practice comes that strength of 
perseverance and power of concentration so valuable to 
the propagation of all intellectual pursuits. | 

This faithful reproduction of knowledge communi- 


cated not only cultivates the faculties of memory, ob- 
servation, and reason, but judgment also is brought into 
play. Ina lecture on mental education at the Royal 
Institution in Great Britain, Professor Faraday well 
remarked, that the most common intellectual fault is 
deficiency of judgment. His words were: “ Society, 
speaking generally, is not only ignorant as respects ed- 
ucation of the judgment, but is ignorant of its ignorance. 
The truth of this statement is obvious. Correct judg- 
ment of all surrounding things, events, and consequences 
become possible only through the knowledge of the way 
in which surrounding phenomena depend upon each 
other. It is in the laboratory that one most surely 
gains this knowledge. Through the constant habit of 
drawing conclusions from data, and verifying those 
conclusions by personal observations and experiments, 
does one unconsciously acquire the power of forming 
correct inferences respecting causes and effects. 

Dispensing with laboratory work in the study of the 
sciences, is like an astronomer who endeavors to study 
a star without the aid of a telescope. In either case 
everything remains obtuse and indistinct, till through 
the medium of the instrument the object is brought at 
last under closer inspection, and the little ball of fire 
reveals itself to be a world which in comparison renders 
our own insignificant. We are all of us acquainted 
with the rapid advance made in astronomical science 
after the invention of the telescope. Thus it will be 
with the experimental sciences, when the institution of 
laboratory-practice opens the gates that all may pass 
into the hitherto forbidden fields, and examine into the 
nature of things for themselves. 

I cannot presume to encroach upon your valuable 
space any farther, but it is to be hoped that this subject 
will be more seriously considered in the future than in 
the past. Wealthy men who are desirous of lending 
their aid to the advancement of scientific culture and 
human progress cannot, [ am sure, do more than to 
encourage practical work in the sciences by furnishing 
means for the erection of well-equipped laboratories in 
our various schools and colleges. “ CoRNELL.” 

Dalton, Mass., August, 1882. 


A GOOD TIME TO BEGIN. 


BY REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


When September comes, it finds us stocked with a 
surplus energy coming from the fields we roamed in va- 
cation, the mountains we climbed, or the shiny beaches 
where we watched the snowy surf, while the air from 
the wide, breezy ocean poured into us its helpful cur- 
rents of oxygen. We come home packed witha power 
that loudly asks for a chance to distribute itself some- 
where. We stand like a locomotive on the track, the 
furnace fired, the boiler filled, the steam impatiently 
fizzing into the air, and the great thing needed is sim- 
ply the opportunity to shoot off somewhere and drag a 
train with us. What shall we do in the direction of 
private study when we feel this impulse coming from 
vacation? Certainly we mean to do something by way 
of study apart from our stated daily work. It is an in- 
teresting picture,—the open fire in the cool autumn even- 
ings, the glow of the lamp-light on the wall, and near 
that lamp an open book. What shall be that book ? 

What will a good English scholar find helpful to his 
English? Take from its shelf the old Tacitus, Virgil, 
or Cicero, the Anabasis, ‘Plutarch, or Demosthenes, and 
read them again. Our language is composite like the 
architecture that is so labeled. It takes law from the 
Latin, philosophy from the Greek, the phraseology of 
the home and the market from the Scandinavian forests. 
We quarry, indeed, in various mines, but ere long we 
find that we are going back to Rome and Athens again 
to pick up the vernacular of the theological schools and 
the nomenclature of the sciences. To be a thorough 
English student, one must keep up his Latin and 
Greek. What a fine compliment was paid by Garfield 
to the second language, when he said, “ Greek is per- 
haps the most perfect instrument of thought ever’ in- 
vented by man, and its literature has never been 
equaled in purity of style and boldness of expression.” 
From this reservoir have trickled rills of strength and 
clearness into our English. We need to have the ben- 
efit of such waters, and to enjoy it we need not feel that 


we must drink the whole pond in a season, and drink 
too big drafts each night. Small doses,—if the article 
be considered a medicine,—can be administered at 
weekly intervals. We are thankful for the example of 
men like Gladstone and Gov. Long at home, in their stud- 
ies, and yet in thought away off amid the AXgean isles 
with the blind bard. Judging by results, their public 
usefulness has not been hindered by such private 
activity. It is a good time now to begin to imitate their 


example. 


EXAMINATIONS. — (IL) 


THEIR PLACE AND FUNCTION IN A SCIENTIFIC 
SYSTEM OF EDUCATION, 


BY MISS COOPER, 
Head mistress of Birmingham and Edgbaston (Eng.) High School for Girls. 


I now pass on to the question, how far examinations 
act as training. The first point which strikes us is the 
enormously stimulating effect of examinations. And 
there are cases in which this stimulus is almost entirely 
for good. But its action is unequal; the ambitious, the 
conscientious, the industrious, those in fact who least 
need stimulus, suffer most from it, and great harm is 
often done by over-stimulation. A great deal depends 
upon the frequency and the character of school examin- 
ations. If the examination is simply to determine the 
place in a school class-list, the stimulus is comparatively 
small; but if it is to decide the granting of a certificate 
by a university or other examining body, it is great. 
Also, the nearer a certificate examination comes, the 
greater is the ne®vous strain upon the candidate. 
Therefore, to repeat such an examination often means 
to keep the pupil working in a state of nervous excite- 
ment, which is injurious physically, and a drawback 
to mental progress. Such efforts should, therefore, be 
made sparingly. I am strongly disposed to reserve them 
for the last year or so of school-life. They then afford a 
definite end toward which the pupil slowly travels dur- 
ing his school career. The minor examinations which 
come by the way are, so to speak, rehearsals, and 
through the whole system there is unity of purpose, 
steadiness of aim, and patient striving toward a dis- 
tant but a definite goal. There is stimulus here, but it 
is spread over a long period, and its injurious effects 
greatly diminished thereby. 

I am assuming that this “leaving ” examination is 
a fitting test of the school course ; that it is not one for 
which a year’s “cram” is sufficient. Even at the risk 
of wearying you with constant repetition, I must here 
refer to what I said before on memory-work in exami- 
nation. We do need to train the memory as well as the 
reasoning powers, and in all examinations memory-work 
tells; but to enter for examination after examination 
cultivates the memory in a particular way. It gives 
practice in keeping what you want for a time, and for a 
time only. Not only is the habit of remembering cul- 
tivated, but also its correlative, the habit of forgetting ; 
and this habit is eventually fatal to the more valuable 
kind of memory-work that permanently enriches our 
mental store. 

Examination, then, may help in training if it rounds 
our little school-life with a definite and satisfactory aim. 
It will hinder training if it is allowed to interfere with 
a well-planned course of mental discipline. But much 
of the teacher’s work, some of his best work, too, is and 
must be unexamined. Therefore he must never permit 
himself, and the public must not expect him, to live for 
examinations alone. 

There are many side-issues to the main question be- 
fore us. I have been so often tempted to wander to 
these, that I fear the result has been baldness and inad- 
equacy in the remarks I have made. It may also be 
said that I offer no practical details concerning examin- 
ations as applied to various parts of our educational sys- 
tem. It is not that I am totally unprepared with sug- 
gestions, but the general principles seems to me to come 
first, and I would humbly suggest that some of these 
might be put forth as follows: 

1. Examinations are not to be considered as ‘“neces- 
sary evils,” but as useful parts of educational machinery. 

2. The more formal or certificate examinations should 
be relegated to the closing years of school-life. 

8. Oral and written work should supplement each 
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other in examinations. Inspection is a valuable auxil- 
jary to examination. 

4. The function of examination is not coéxtensive 
with that of teaching. 

5. Sympathy and codperation between examiners and 
teachers are essential. 

6. Education should mould examinations, not exam 
inations mould education. 


THE USE OF PICTURES IN TEACHING 
COMPOSITION. 


BY A. G. BOYDEN, 
Principal State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


There are four steps in producing a written composi- 
tion. The first is the choice of a subject, or the object 
of thought which is to be described in the composition. 
The second is coming to new thoughts of this object by 
thinking of it, which is called invention. The third is 
combining the thoughts which the mind has invented 
in their proper order. The fourth is the expression in 
writing of the thoughts that have been invented and 
combined. 

Pictures may be used to some extent as an aid in 
teaching young pupils how to produce written com- 
positions, chiefly in taking the first and second steps. 
The picture is not the original source of thoughts. 
The teachers should bear in mind that the picture is at 
best but a partial representation of an object. A good 
picture may represent the form, color, and position of 
the object as a whole; the form, color, and relative po- 
sition of its parts; and if it be of an animal or a per- 
son, it may represent the expression when the picture 
was taken. This is all the picture can represent. 

The picture may suggest to the observer thoughts of 
what has been associated in his mind with the qualities 
of the object it represents ; as, forinstance, the picture 
of a dog, a house, a landscape, may suggest thoughts of 
all that the mind has associated with these objects. 
It may, by what it suggests, stimulate the imagination 
of the observer to form other similar pictures, as the 
picture of a boy with his pet rabbits may stimulate the 
imagination of the girl to make a picture of a little girl 
with her dolls about her. 

It appears from what has been said that the picture 
may suggest to the pupil the subject for his composi- 
tion in the object it represents ; that what he observes 
in the picture will awaken thoughts of other objects, 
that the thoughts suggested by the picture will depend 
upon the ability of the pupil to see what is in the pict- 
ure, and upon the knowledge he has previously acquired 
in connection with the objects which the picture repre- 
sents. 

From this analysis of composition and of the pict- 
ure we learn the method to be pursued in using 
pictures as an aid to composition, beginning with sim- 
ple pictures and proceeding to those more complex, as 
the pupil is able to use them. 

First,—The first compositions of the young pupil 
should be descriptions of those familiar objects he can 
observe, such as animals, plants, or minerals, which the 
teacher can place before him. This prepares him for 
the use of pictures of similar objects to suggest what he 
knows of these absent objects. 

Second,—The pupil is to be led to see and state dis- 
tinetly what is shown in the picture. One way of doing 
this is for the teacher, before he presents the pict- 
ure, to talk with the pupils and question them about 
the things he desires to have them see in the picture, 
in a way to excite their interest and make them eager 
to find these things in the picture. Another way is to 
present the picture and let each pupil tell what he sees, 
the teacher gradually directing them to a systematic 
description. After this kind of preparation, present a 
picture and let each pupil tell what he thinks is the 
subject of the picture, the teacher accepting the best 
statement as the subject of the composition. The sub- 
ject should be stated in a proposition. Then have the 
pupils state what they see in the picture, the teacher 
accepting the best statements and having the pupils 
write thém in the natural order. 

Third,—The pupil should be led in a similar way to 
add to the statement of what he sees in the picture the 
thoughts which these things suggest to his mind. The 


work in composition should be progressive, proceeding 
by easy steps. After much practice under the direction 
of the teacher, when the pupils have learned to read 
pictures, and to state in an orderly manner what they 
observe and what is suggested by it, place a picture 
before the class; let each pupil find the subject and 
write his composition without help from the teacher. 
The teacher should kindly criticise the compositions to 
point out the excellencies and defects. Pupils eleven 
years of age should do this work easily if they have had 
the previous preparation. 

Fourth,—The pupil may use his imagination in form- 
ing and describing pictures of his own similar to those 
he has observed. As in a class which had been writing 
about fruits, and pictures of them, a boy fancied himself 
an unripe tomato, and wrote a very interesting story of 
what happened to him. The pupil must think and 
write for himself. The teacher can no more think or 
write for his pupil than he can drink for him. The 
teacher’s function is to present in the right way the 
proper objects of thought, to stimulate thought and ex- 
pression, and to teach his pupil how to think and write 
in the best manner. 


SOME MISTAKES OF TEACHERS. — (1) 


BY J. DORMAN STEELE, 


“ The teacher talks too much.” This is an espe- 
cial temptation to an instructor who is well versed 
in the subject under consideration. Saturated with 
knowledge, he is like a wet sponge, needing only a 
touch to cause his information to drip out upon the 
class. In a recitation under criticism, the teacher was 
intelligent, almost learned. His remarks were ex- 
cellent, and the pupils were interested, and perhaps in- 
structed ; but the time was so occupied that there was 
no opportunity for regular recitation work. No test 
was made of the pupils’ preparation of the lesson, no 
searching questions were asked, no analysis of the sub- 
ject was given. It was merely a delightful talk toa 
number of girls by a scholarly gentleman. It was not 
teaching. In a neighboring school I witnessed a sim- 
ilar recitation, and while conversing with one of the 
pupils after class, he slyly remarked, “ We always get 
Miss to talk about something when we haven’t got 
our lesson.” Now, the lecture system is beneficial only 
to advanced pupils, young men and women thirsting 
for knowledge, who have absorbed all their text-books 
contain, are eager to know what their professor can im- 
part, and whose minds are trained to receive and retain 
information. Jt is a curious fact that while we are turn- 
ing to the lecture-system from the over-exact text-book rec- 
itations of our fathers, the Germans, of whom we learned 
the new art, are beginning to perceive their mistake and 
considering the propriety of introducing recitation-drill 
even in the universities. Strangely, too, the privilege of 
attending the so-called “ Discipline Exercises,” the near- 
est approach to a regular recitation, is eagerly sought 
after and granted only to the best scholars. 

With young pupils, mere beginners in study, igno- 
rant of the methods of mental acquirement and assimil- 
ation, with no special taste for work and no power of con- 
centration, there must be class-drill and proofs of pre- 
vious labor demanded. The recitation is for the benefit 
of the pupil, not the teacher. In general, it is men- 
tally more profitable to tell a thought than to receive it. 
Under the talking-system pursued in some schools, the 
teacher grows much faster than his pupils. He is act- 
ively employed all the time; while they are mere recipi- 
ents, delighted sometimes, indeed, but not held to labor 
for what they wish to know. He acquires a choice of 
words, and learns to talk fluently and to tell what he 
knows; while they get neither experience in expression 
nor criticism on their use of language and their gram- 
matical mistakes. 

A little information may often be imparted to great 
advantage, it is true, but only to enliven the monotony 
of hard work and to act as a stimulant to fresh exer- 
tion. The maximum of talking on the part of the pupil 
and the minimum of talking on the part of the teacher 
is the perfection of @ recitation. In my own classes 
when topical recitations are fully established, I have al- 
ways required the class to conduct the entire recitation 


from the blackboard diagrams, with only an occasional 
suggestion or remark during the progress of the work, 
and a general comentary at the close. 


NATIONAL AID FOR EDUCATION. 


BY A. D. MAYO. 


The speech of the honorable Henry W. Blair of New 
Hampshire, chairman of the Committee on Education 
and Labor, in the Senate of the United States, on na- 
tional aid to education, is a document that should be 
republished by every leading journal in the country, 
and pressed upon the attention of ever intelligent voter 
in the land. With no pretensions to originality, bril- 
liancy, or sensationalism, its author presents a compact 
statement of the argument for national aid in the edu- 
cation of the people for American citizenship, enforced 
by a telling record of the policy of the Government from 
its origin to the present year. That policy has always been 
to assist every new State of the Union, according to its 
necessities, in the establishment of the elementary edu- 
cation; not omitting the university and technical 
school; with generous aid to the great interest of agri- 
culture. Nobody but an old-fashioned State-right’s 
politician will question either the right or the duty of 
such appropriation, wisely guarded and judiciously su- 
pervised. Mr. Blair follows up this argument with 
such a revelation of the present illiteracy of the South- 
ern States, our great Northern cities, and the South- 
western territories, as would seem to leave Congress no 
excuse for the delay of immediate action. 

With all respect for the emergencies of the dominant 
party in power at Washington, and the imperative need 
to vindicate the purity of the franchise, it really would 
seem that the attempt to purge the ballot-box of a State, 
like Louisiana, with less than thirty per cent. of her 
school population enrolled in school, or of any State 
similarly circumstanced, is like a convention of doctors 
grandly sitting in council on the best way to shave off 
the pimples from a schoolboy’s face, without inquiring 


into the state of his stomach or the purity of his blood. 
The trouble with the ballot-box in South Carolina, in 


the city of New York, and in Utah, is the same ;—a 
vast throng of voters whose ballot has little more rela- 
tion to the intelligence of the man that casts it than a 
piece of paper dropped from the mouth of a mule, or the 
chorus of barking dogs that replies to the confusion of 
an election night. The radical remedy for this, as for 
all our national ills, is education of the head, the heart, 
and the hand; in the school, the family, the workshop, 
the farm, and the church. And the school-house is the 
gateway to all progress ; for without the awakening of 
the powers and the enlightenment of knowledge, every 
other good thing in a republic is turned to a curse. 
The present Congress has one more year in which to 
face this mighty question, incomparably the most im- 
portant now before the people; and we are not without 
hope that another winter will witness decided action. 

Of course, the details of a scheme so vast require 
serious consideration. But there is no intrinsic impos- 
sibility that should deter legislators from grappling even 
with this phase of the question. We have already in- 
dicated our preference for the House bill of Mr. Sher- 
win of Illinois, which appropriates money to be dis- 
bursed through the State boards of education, super- 
vised by the Bureau of Education at Washington, and 
held in check by the penalty of the withdrawal of the 
appropriation for abuse or maladministration in any 
State. This seems to us in the line of all precedent ; 
as the Government of the United States has never as- 
sumed the local supervision of education even when 
largely supported by national aid. The thing to be 
done is to help the Southern States and Territories out 
of their perilous condition of illiteracy by reinforcing 
the school public at. home with ammunition and sup- 
plies to carry on the war for the enlightenment of the 
whole people. 

We are not impressed with Mr. Blair’s plea for a 
government superintendent or agent in every State, 
whose approval shall be essential to every appropria- 
tion. Such an officer would be an impertinence in any 
Northern State. Every evil imagined by the Senator 
as attendant on the House plan would, in our view, be 
magnified in a Southern State by a double-headed sys- 
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tem of superintendency, which would virtually give to 
a political officer, appointed largely for partisan rea- 
sons by the} President, a veto on the working of the 
whole school system of the Commonwealth. We be- 
lieve the school public, of both races, in every Southern 
State can be trusted to watch its own department of 
education in the disbursement of national funds given 
for the use of its own children and withdrawn for suf- 
ficient cause, better than any government official placed 
in a position so embarrassing as to make a successful 
administration well-nigh impossible. But we do not 
understand Senator Blair to be wedded to his own plan 
in any way that will embarrass the success of the 
measure; and we rejoice that one young man in Con- 
gress apparently understands that the greatest present 
opportunity for statesmanship is in connection with the 
imperious demand of the children for the training that 
shall make them true American women and men. 


GLEANINGS FROM ADOLF DIESTERWEG’S 
WRITINGS. 


TEACHERS — THEIR PERSON, EDUCATION AND TRAIN- 
ING, IMPROVEMENT AND DUTIES, 


(Continued.) 

42. Hints, how teaching may serve a means in pro- 
moting our self-culture : 

a. Study thoroughly in all its details the subject 
which you have to teach. 

b. Use a printed manual as your guide, but do not 
use it in the school-room during the hours of instruction. 

c. Accustom yourself to a well-devised preparation of 
the lesson in all its various parts. 

d. Enter in a separate book the observations, com- 
plements, experiences which you may gain during the 
lesson. 

e. As soon as you have completely mastered your 
manual, study other manuals and books which treat of 
the same subject. 

Ff. Devise a course of study suitable to your pupils. 

g. Study faithfully and constantly works which treat 
of the theory and practice of your work, of psychology, 
logic, etc., and by which you widen your mental horizon. 

We are only competent to educate others so long as 
we work on our own education, and regard the school, 
the associating with children, and the hours of instruc- 
tion as the chief promoters of our self-cultivation. 


43. Theories and methods will never replace the 
want of clearness of perception. All our efforts are 
thrown away in the attempt to convey to pupils 
ideas of which we have no clear comprehension our- 
selves. Let us, then, never [cease trying to gather 
and store up the requisite amount of clear knowledge 
without which we can never hope to be successful in 
our work. 

44, It is a self-evident fact that a teacher has been a 
pupil, and must remain one during his whole life. 
Who takes no delight in investigating things and find- 
ing new ideas himself, will never arouse these longings 
in others. Such teachers will never sway from the 
old beaten paths, but by their routine work will soon 
quench the holy sparks of individuality and self-doing 
in their pupils. 


A COSMIC GEOGRAPHY. 


For the use of teachers and classes in connection with any series of text- 
books on Geography. 


BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


CHAPTER ‘XVIII. —MAP- DRAWING. 


Draw maps of every section offthe United States, laying 
down the chief mountains, rivers, cities, and outlines. Draw 
a map of each continent until a tolerably correct one can be 
made on the board without acopy. Make the mountains first, 
then the rivers and lakes, and afterward the outline, and 
finally the cities,,but.make no names. 


MAP OF RAILROADS. 


Show why they are laid down where they are; go over Eu- 
rope and North Africa and Southern Asia, as well as North 
and South America by rail. 

Note.—Extracts from books of travel should be read if pos- 
sible, and much real instruction about places given; if prac- 
ticable, photographs of remarkable points and objects, both 
natural and architectural, scenery and buildings, costumes, and 
specimens of characteristic work should be shown. 


Lessons may be shortened to meet the necessities of. pupils 
at the teachers’ discretion. 

It is thought that this series may be useful as a supplement- 
ary reading or question-book for any geographical course ? 


A TEACHER’S VACATION. 


BY W. W. BAILEY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


In this summer season, previous to the hard work of winter, 
teachers ars seeking rest in many ways. We have a change of 
venue, as the lawyer’s say, for although the labor imposed may 
be of a similar kind to that of the term, it is accomplished in 
a different place. The differences between ‘‘members’’ and 
**organs,’’ the two theories of the calyx, the action of stom- 
ata, and other recondite points, while interesting, no longer 
torment us. Now is the time of play, and although we may 
amuse ourselves with the same toys, still it is with a sense of 
freedom and joy. These vacations, by the way, are the oases 
in a teacher’s life,—bright spots ahead of him to which he ad- 
vances through the year. Delightful as our professional work 
is,—and personally we can say that it is so,—still we are always 
benefited by the summer’s recreation. In it we can stop to 
think, to inwardly digest and arrange, to plan for the future 
and to meditate upon the past. He is not necessarily idle 
who stops to dream. Visions may have an after practical ef- 
fect, and he who sees them not, why, “‘let no such man be 
trusted!’’ Every one must have his enthusiasms or become a 
mere machine. 

What can be more delightful to the plant-lover than to be in 
the very heart of the mountains! Here the flora is so differ- 
ent from what itis at home. In the grassy meadows by the 
Ammonoosuc, to be sure, we meet with the buttercups, daisies, 
yarrows, self-heal, and blue-flags of our own region, Many of 
the grasses and sedges are the same. We find also the golden- 
ray-wort, and the exquisite Canada lily. But leaving the low- 
lands, let us enter the forests of the foot-hills. Here a quite 
boreal vegetation salutes us. The charming little twin-flower, 
Linnea borealis, with its fragrant pink bells, trails through 
the moss. It is dedicated to the immortal Swede. Near at 
hand, and also among the mosses, grows the odorous Moneses, 
or one-flowered Pyrola. The blossom is waxy-white, the pistil 
being green, and the flower may be constructed on the plan of 
either four of five. It grows in the shadow of the firs and 
pines. The lunch-berry (Cornus Canadensis) is very common, 
and is still in flower. The pretty Tiarelia is now fruiting at 
the bottom of the ravine, but up near Bridal Veil Falls it is 
still in flower. Near there, too, we find the large Coral-root, 
one of the strange Orchid family. Most delicate and lovely 
are the blossoms of the wood-sorrel, Ozalis acetosella ; they 
are quite large, white, veined with pink. They are far showier 
than many that are cultivated. We find some ferns not com- 
mon with us at home, and the trees are of distinctively high 
altitude and latitude kinds. Thus the larch is very common; 
it does not grow at home except in cultivation. 

Our attention is at once attracted to the mosses,—first, be- 
cause we had in the winter been especially studying them. 
But were is one to begin in this utter confusion of kinds ? 
They cushion the rocks, cling to the trees, absolutely over- 
whelm all fallen timber, and dip into the very cataract. You 
take up a nest of what you suppose to be one species, and 
find that you have at least a dozen all interwoven. It appears 
to be the chosen region of mosses; nor can we dismiss them 
without strongly commending their study to our fellow-teach- 
ers. They are difficult, to be sure, but the troubles only add 
a zest to the work. The chief impediment in the way of their 
more common study, is the necessity of a compound micro- 
scope. Another difficulty has been the scarcity of proper 
books, but these are now being supplied by specialists,—like 
the late Mr. James and Professor Tuckerman. 

So many of our teachers have of late been to the mountains 
that we need not emphasize the extreme beauty of the alpine 
and sub-alpine flowers. Of these we may speak in another ar- 
ticle. Opportunity has not yet offered for scaling Lafayette. 

Occasionally we vary our program by chasing butterflies. 
These absolutely swarm. The most common one is an Argyn- 
nis, but in the ravines we find rarer forms. Especially inter- 
esting are the small millers or moths, which appear to be sim- 
ply legion. They are endowed with a most baffling flight. 

Before our windows lie the Franconia range,— Mt. Lafayette, 
Mt. Kinsman, and Mt. Cannon. Afar to the south is Moosi- 
bank. The play of colors on these mountains is most extraor- 
dinary. An account of them would seem incredible. We do 
not think that tourists dwell upon these effects enough. The 
scene is never the same. Lights and shadows vary with every 
passing cloud, with every whim of the weather. Last evening 
we saw the most wonderful sight; namely, two brilliant rain- 
bows striving to escape from a storm on Lafayette. At the 
same time the clouds assumed all kinds of exquisite colors. A 
part of the sky would be wild with impending tempest; an- 
other serene and quiet, with opaline tints. Suddenly the 
whole range glowed with a warm purple, lighting up the alter- 
nate peaks, while below a rift of sunlight shot across the val- 
ley. One must surely bear away from these mountains inef- 
faceable pictures of beauty. In twilight hours by the study- 
fire these will live again in memory. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
is useful in dyspepsia. It gives the stomach tone, and imparts 


vigor to the whole system. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— To make plaster of Paris hard enough fora mould for 
metal, use ten per cent. of alum in the water used for mixing 
the plaster. 

— The Prussian Government has selected Aiken, S. C., as 
one of the stations for the observation of the transit of Venus 
in December next, and the members of the expedition from 
the royal observatory of Berlin are expected to arrive there 
about the end of October. 


— Another canal is contemplated by the French Govern- 
ment. This water-way is intended to connect the Meuse and 
the Scheldt, and place in cheap communication the collieries 
and bla8t-furnaces of the north with the mines and iron-works 
of the east. A restoration to Dunkirk of the trade which had 
been diverted to Antwerp is anticipated if the canal is finished. 


— A prize of $10,000 is offered by the French Government to 
any person who, between July 1, 1882, and July 1. 1887, will 
have invented the most useful application of the Volta pile. 
The prize was first opened to competition by Napoleon the 
Great, soon after the eminent philosopher of Como had made 
his memorable discovery, but it has not yet been achieved. It 
has now a fair chance of coming to America. 


— By — the ends of green scrub-wood—‘“ mallec 
scrab’’—in the fire, and catching the sap driven out at the 
other end in a bark trough, an Australian supplied himself 
with water and saved his life while crossing in a waterless 
region. He says that a dozen mallec sticks, four feet long and 
two or three inches in diameter, would give a pint of water in 
an hour, and suggests that the same device may possibly be 
found of vital importance to other bushrangers and travelers 
in arid regions. 

— A new whiners with two pipes has been successfully in- 
troduced in England. One pipe supplies gas in the usual way, 
and the other furnishes air slightly compressed by the weight 
of acolumn of water. Upon the burner is a cap of fine plati- 
num wire gauze which a few seconds after the current of min- 
gled gas and air has been ignited, gives a brilliant incandes- 
cent glow like that of the electric lamp. Arrangements have 
been made for lighting several London thoroughfares with this 
tight, which, it is asserted, is cheaper than the ordinary gas- 

ght. 

— After a cruise of a few months in the South Pacific, a 
French man-of-war was recently found to have specimens of 
living coral growing upon her hull. This interesting discovery 
has thrown some light on the question of the rapidity of 
growth of corals. The evidence tends to show that the vessel, 
on passing a reef of the Gambier Islands, against which it 
rubbed, had picked upa young fungia, which adhered to the 
sheathing of the ship, and grew to the size and weight it had 
when observed, a diameter of nine inches and a weight of two 
and a half pounds, in nine weeks. 


— A new antiseptic compound for the preservation of articles 
of food has been discovered by Prof. Barff, and is described in 
a recent communication to the Society of Arts, London, It is 
an ether of boric acid and glycerine, having the formula, 
BO;C3; Hs. Experiments made with this ether on various 
articles of both solid and liquid food seem to have yielded sat- 
isfactory results. There is no doubt but that considerable 
quantities of boric acid prevent decomposition in organized 
bodies; but little is known of its action on the human econ- 
omy, especially when taken in the considerable doses that 
would be contained in subtsances preserved by Prof. Barff’s 
compound. More inquiry is necessary as to the physiological 
action of borax compounds before they are used as a whole- 
sale preserver of foods. Glycerine is better known. It exists 
naturally in many articles of food and drink, and its physiolog- 
ical action has been to a considerable extent investigated, and 
proved to be, on the whole, quite harmless. As a preventive 
against fermentation or lacterial action, it has also been inves- 
tigated more fully than boric acid. 


— An Artificial Moon.—Mr. A. Stewart Harrison gives these 
directions for making an artificial moon: Take a soup-plate, 
and slightly grease the surface with lard: or oil; distribute ir- 
regularly in varying thicknesses about a tablespoonful of so- 
called granulated citrate of magnesia. Take a basin, pour in 
enough water to fill the soup-plate; shake into the water about 
two-thirds the quantity of fine, freshly-burnt plaster of Paris, 
which will sink at once; pour off nearly all the superfluous 
water; stir two or three times with a stick or spoon, 80 as to 
mix irregularly the paste; then pour it on the powder in the 
soup-plate. The water in the platter will cause an immediate 
disengagement of carbonic-acid gas, which will rise in bubbles 
of various sizes through it in irregular patches; the plaster al- 
most ny pe setting, the shape of the outline of the bub- 
bles and the walls of them become fixed, and, as a result, a 
most startling resemblance to the cratered surface of the moon 
is produced. Ifa photograph of this be taken with a strong 
light, the resemblance becomes so perfect as to deceive almost 
all who are not professional astronomers, 


VARIETIES. 


— When asked once by a friend, ‘‘ How do you manage your 
children ?’’ Lucretia Mott replied: ‘“‘I never touch them with 
my hand when they have committed a wrong action, but tell 
them to go into the room, and after reflection tell me what 
they think about it.’’ 


— Far off across the vale, 
Where the light vapors sail, 
Veiled with thin mist the purple hills are sleeping; 
And in the ripest field, 
Amid the summer yield, 
The farmers now the golden grain are reaping. 
— Anon. 
— A beautiful girl looked out of her window one day, and 
saw her rude brother on the pavement, walking about on his 
hands with his feet up in the air. ‘Tom, she said, reprov- 
ingly, ‘‘don’t, Tom; I wouldn’t do that, Tom, — indeed I 
wouldn’t.”” ‘Wouldn’t?” replied thé rude boy, looking up 
and speaking with marked and malicious emphasis, ‘‘Wouldn’t? 
By Jocks, you couldn’t !"’ 
— Flame-like the long mid-day, 
With not so much of sweet air as hath stirr’d 
The down upon the pray; 
Where rests the panting bird, . 
Dozing away the hot and tedious noon, 
With fitful twitter, sadly out of tune, —Anon. 


— No need to say, “ Run along,’”’ when the wind strikes the 


huge hate worn by little ones at the seaside. The darlings 


can’t stand still if they would. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


[The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
ressed in the editorial columns, or over his s ture. He cannot 
romise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands 


THE METRIC SYSTEM—AB BREVIATIONS. 


The general use of the metric system among European gov- 
ernments has led, during the past year, to a movement for 
uniformity in abbreviations, begun by the Swiss government, 
approved by the government of Italy, and by the International 
Committee of Weights sitting at Paris. It has been adopted 
by prominent French publications, and seems to meet with 
favor every where. 

‘* This table of abbreviations is unfortunately limited to the 
denominations in most general use, omitting ten which are by 
no means obsolete, although less frequently employed; and as 
it is important that the entire series should appear complete, 
these ten denominations have been inserted in the table below, 
with abbreviations recommended by the American Metric Bu- 
reau, and in keeping with the others. They are marked with 
an asterisk to distinguish them from the original series.’’ 

The abbreviation dal. was adopted by the Paris committee 
to avoid the confusion arising from the resemblance, in French 
spelling, of deca to deci,—the a being the only distinguishing 
letter. To avoid this source of confusion the spelling deka 
has been adopted by high authority. The use of k, instead of 
c, obviates the danger of confusing deca and deci, as well as 
all danger of mispronunciation, and is more nearly in har- 
mony with the Greek kappa, although that letter is so often 
represented by c. This is in accordance with the government 
reports of England, Germany, and the United States. 

‘*The abbreviation dk. for deka is therefore preferable, as 
being more suggestive of the word itself, and best adapted to 
the practice of the three countries mentioned above. The ab- 
breviation dkl. has accordingly, been placed in the table by 
the side of the form adopted by the Paris committee.’’ : 

The following list comprises the recent changes in abbrevi- 
ations, together with three new symbols required to meet the 
refinements in modern science: 


LENGTH. CAPACITY. 
* Myriameter, mym. | *Kiloliter, kl. 
Kilometer, m, | Hektoliter, hi. 
*Hektometer, hm. | Dekaliter, dkl, or dal. 
*Dekameter, dkm. | Liter, 1. 
Meter, m. | Deciliter, dl. 
Decimeter, dm. | Centiliter, cl. 
Centimeter, cm. | Milliliter, m! 
Millimeter, mm. | (0°001 ml.) (Greek) > 
Mikron (0°001mm.) (Greek) 
Square kilometer, km?, a quintal, q. 
ha. | «Myriagram, myg 
how Kilogram, kg. 
*Hektogram, bg 
Square meter, m?, *Dekagram dkg 
Square decimeter, dm?. 
Square centimeter, em?, dg. 
Square millimeter, mm?, cg. 
VOLUME. Milligram, mg. 
*Dekastere, dks, | (0°001 mg.) (Greek) 7. 
Stere, 8. 
Cubic meter, m?, 
*Decistere, ds, 
Cubic decimeter, dm‘. 
Cubic centimeter, 
Cubic millimeter, 


The careful reader will not fail to notice the equivalents ca. 
and m?,; s., kl., and m*.; ml. and cm*; and and that 
the Greek symbols represent ‘000001 of their base units re- 


spectively. 


The list contains several terms with their abbreviations 
which are not essential in every-day practice of the system; 
but they exhibit the simplicity and completeness of the metric 
nomenclature for descriptive, scientific use, and the impossi- 
bility of mistake, except from culpable carelessness. 

, SQUARE AND CUBIC MEASURES. 

The number 38,72 m. as a “‘ compound number,’’ represents 

four denominations, —3 dkm., 8 m., 7 dm., 2 cm., — each rep- 


resented by a single figure. 


The same number squared gives 1499°2384 m2. 


This also 


represents four denominations,—14 dkm?., 99 m?., 23 dm?., 84 
cm?,,—each expressed by two figures; but in some cases the 
denomination on the left hand may have a single figure. 

The same number cubed yields 58050°510848 m*. This may be 
resolved into four denominations,—58 dkm*., 050 m°., 510 dm*., 
848 cm*.,—each expressed by three figures; except that the 
highest denomination may have one, two, or three figures. 
The same law applies to the process of pointing off in the ex- 
traction of the cube root in arithmetic. 

The units of Jand-measure conform to the law of squares as 
shown above; but the stere and its derivatives increase and 
decrease by the ratio 10, and in use should be restricted to 
such commodities as are estimated by cubic measure. 


DIVISION OF 


a. 
FRACTIONS. 


I desire-to explain a method, new to me, of teaching division 
of fractions by. analysis. I have tested it during one term 
only, but the result has been so satisfactory that I venture to 


offer it for the consideration of others. 


The method as tested 


consists of four steps, each one, of course, to be firmly fixed in 
the mind by numerous examples. 
Firat, I take some examples, in which the dividend shail be 


a whole number, and the divisor a fraction whose numerator 
is 1. The following will illustrate the method: How many 
times will 3 contain 4? 14 is contained in 1 4 times; hence, 
in 3 it must be contained 3 times 4, or 12 times. 

When this step has been fully mastered, proceed to the sec- 
ond step, in which the example shall have a whole number 
for a dividend, and a fraction whose numerator is more than 
1 for a divisor. How many times will 3 contain 34? ¥% is 
contained in 1 4 times, and in 3 3 times 4, or 12 times. 34 is 
contained in any number 4 as many times as 14; hence, % is 
contained in 3, 4 of 12, or 4 times. 

The third step requires an example whose dividend shall be 
any fraction, and the divisor a fraction whose numerator is 
1. How many times is 44 contained in 34 ? \% is contained in 
1 3 times, and in 3% 3% times 3, or ¢ times, equal to 244. 

The example in the fourth step is the same asin the third, 
except that the divisor shall have a numerator greater than 1. 
How many times is 24 contained in 34? 1% is contained in 13 
times, and in 3{ 34 times 3, or } times. 24 is contained in any 
number 44 as many times as 44; hence, 24 is contained in 34, 
of or #, equal to 14. 

Examples in which the dividend isa fraction, and the divisor 
a whole number, are simple illustrations of the principle that 
any change in the numerator of a fraction produces a like 
cliangg.in the fraction; and any change in the denominator 
produces an opposite change inthe fraction. The details of this 
method might be rendered still more simple by introducing 
more steps, but I doubt if anything would be gained by it. 

It will be seen that this method begins with an illustration 
so simple that any one who ie fitted to study fractions at all 
can easily comprehend it. The development is so gradual, 
and the connection between the successive steps so clear, that 
the meaning of them is not at all difficult, while each step con- 
tains a complete review of all the preceding ones. 

Hoping that this method may prove helpful to other teachers, 
as it has been to me, I submit it to your judgment. 

Alfred, Me., Aug., 1882. 7 M. C. SMART. 


BANDS OF MERCY. 


On the 28th of July, 1882, in the office of the president of 
** The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals,’’ 96 Tremont street, Boston, was formed the first 
** Band of Mercy’’ in America. There were present the presi- 
dent of the Society, its secretary, its chief clerk, and the Rev. 
Thomas Timmins, of Portsmouth, England. 

The beautiful cards for the ‘‘ Bands of Mercy,’’ recently 


‘ designed, were brought in, and the printed directions for their 


formation. The door was closed, an officer was stationed out- 
side to prevent interruption, and the Rev. Mr. Timmins audibly 
and earnestly, and the others silently, prayed for God’s bless- 


.|ing on this great movement, which has already accomplished 


so much good in Great Britain, and which we hope is to accom. 


*|plish so much in America. The president then signed the first 
| eard, and was certified by the Rev. Thomas Timmins in due 


form to be a member of the “‘ Parent Band of Mercy of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals.’”’ This card has a beautiful engraving, is printed on 
several colors, and is intended to be hung up in homes and 
elsewhere, and the only pledge it requires is simply this: ‘‘I 
will try to be kind to all harmless living creatures, and try to 
protect them from cruel usage.”’ 

But why begin with prayer ? Go back to the second day of 
June, 1868, when the first number of Our Dumb Animals was 
issued, and you will find the Society’s appeal closing in these 
words: ‘* The Society has a great work before it, and we ear- 
nestly ask the aid and prayers of every man and woman in Mas- 
sachusetts who believes in God and has sympathy for his suf- 
fering creatures.’’ 

Go back a little farther, to the 3lst of March, 1868, when the 
Massachusetts Society was organized in-a hall up three long 
flights of stairs, at what is uow 186 Washington street, and 
you will find its president and its honorary secretary (since 
President of the Young Men’s Christian Association of Bos- 
ton), within a few minutes after the close of that meeting, 
kneeling on the hard floor of an office underneath, praying for 
God’s blessing on ‘‘ The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals.”’ 

Now look at its history,—the nearly five hundred agents it 
has through the State; the branches that have sprung from it; 
the millions of its publications that have gone around the 
world,—and see how those prayers have been answered. 

It was our privilege to know Catharine Smithies, of London, 
the founder of these ‘‘ Bands of Mercy.’’ She was a woman 
of intense religious devotion,—a believer in prayer. She saw 
that the teaching of children to be kind to the lower creatures 
was not only effective in preventing cruelty to them, but also 
in preventing cruelty and crime toward each other and the 
community. In one of her last letters, before she passed from 
earth, she said to us, “‘I think the teaching of children to be 
kind and merciful to God’s lower creatures, is preparing the 
way for the gospel of Christ.’’ 

Catharine Smithies was right. These ‘‘ Bands of Mercy’”’ 
have been started in America with prayer. We have faith to 
believe they will be introduced into almost every School 
in Massachusetts, and then in other States, and that sooner 
or later they will reach across the continent, and perhaps 
around the world. 

But how? I answer: we propose, first, to invite every 
teacher in Massachusetts, without exception, to sign, and 
receive our beautiful card, and so become a member of our 


‘Parent Band of Mercy.’’ Then we propose to send to every 
school, and elsewhere in the State, simple directions ‘‘ How to 
form a Band of Mercy,’’ and to supply each formed with our 
monthly paper, without charge, and such other humane liter- 
ature as they may desire, at its bare cost to us. When we 
shall have accomplished this, then we intend to invite every 
boy and every girl in Massachusetts to sign our pledge, and 
hang up our beautiful card in his or her home. 

We hope to reach all teachers in public and private schools 
and their pupils; all judges, magistrates, law-makers,—every 
man and woman who believes that children should be taught 
to be merciful, and is willing to accept our card with its simple 
pledge, which applies to all harmless living creatures, both 
human anddumb. The highest officers of our State and city 
have already signed, and no one whom we have thus far seen 
on the subject has refused to sign. 


HOW TO FORM A BAND OF MERCY IN SCHOOL. 
After talking it over with teachers and children, pass this or 
a similar resolution: 


Resolved, That we will form a ‘‘ Band of Mercy,’’ the title 
of which shall be Band of Mercy. Terms of membership, two 
cents each, or more; officers; president, secretary, and treas- 
urer, who may or may not be the Executive Committee; meet- 
ings to be held monthly, or oftener, on Sunday evening, after- 
noon, or as part of the Sunday-school service, or on a week 
night; exercises to be such as the Executive Committee shall 
determine, which may include music, readings, recitations, 
anecdotes or addresses relating to kindness to all, and particu- 
larly to dumb creatures, and calculated to impress upon chil- 
dren and all present the wisdom, love, and goodness of God in 
the animal creation, our duty toward them, and the devout 
gratitude we should have to God, the abundant giver of these 
and every other good gift. Get asmall book in which to keep 
the names and addresses of members. Handsome cards of 
membership, two cents each, and every other information, 
may be obtained from the Parent Society’s office, the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 96 
Tremont street, Boston, Mass. 


TWENTY-FIVE REPUBLICS. 


A French journal is authority for the existence of twenty- 
five republican governments in the world. The list is as fol- 
lows: France, United States, Switzerland, Mexico, Peru, 
Columbia, Chili, Equador, Bolivia, Argentine Confederation, 
Venezuela, Guatemala, Hayti, San Salvador, Uruguay, Para- 
guay, San Domingo, Costa Rica, Honduras, The Transvaal, 
Liberia, Orange States, The Turcomans, Andore, San Marino. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 
No. 237. The quarter was punched, Ss. 


— In THe JOURNAL of April 13, W. H. L., in extract from 
Morte D’ Arthur, mistakes, I think, the poet’s meaning (punc- 
tuation is correct). All, adverb (= everywhere) modifies the 
compound phrase, ‘to left and right.”’ Cliff, noun, subject 
of clang’d. Clang’d, verb, reg., intrans., ind., past 3rd person 
sing., to agree with subject ‘“ cliff.’’ G. B. 


DOMINICAL LETTER ANSWERS. 

W. H. Eastman calls my attention to a mistake of mine, 
made either in working or copying. Dec. 14, 1799, he says 
should be Saturday instead of Tuesday. He is right. Much 
obliged for correction. He gets the other answers the same as 
I gave them. Am glad that he takes an interest in the Rule, 
which he says is well worth remembering. Cc. R. B. 


QUERIES. 


No. 238. To whom does Longfellow allude in ‘‘ Hyperion,” 
in the following: 

‘And thus, far-sounding, he heard the great gate of the past 
shut behind him as the divine poet did the gate of Paradise, 
when the angel pointed him the way up the holy mountain; 
and to him likewise was it forbidden to look back.’’ D. 


No. 239. (1) What dictionary gives the proper pronuncia- 
tion of the names of the constellations and fixed stars ? 
(2) What is the proper pronunciation of the surname 
**Knabe ?”’ 
(3) What is the six per cent. law of the State of New York ? 
What is the interest on a mortgage executed before the passage 
of that bill, which has since become due but not paid ? 


A. B. W. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Harper’s Magazine for Septgmber opens with a beautiful frontis- 
piece, from a picture by Alf Parsons. The same artist, with equal 
charm, illustrates Mrs. Lillie’s papers, ‘“‘ In Surrey,’ the first of which 
appears in thisnumber. English country scenery never been before 
80 attractively presented as in this delightful paper. j 


— Lippincott’s Magazine for September bas the usual variety of matter, 
chiefly of a light and entertaining character, but with a mixture of more 
solid reading. The European complication is discussed in the ‘‘ Monthly 
Gossip.”” Among the book notices is a long review of Mozley’s Reminis-. 
cences. 

— The Atlantic Monthly for September gives two brief poems, but each 
ought to be read. ‘“ Studies in the South ” deal in this number with edu- 
cational matters. There is probability that mixed schools will be opened 
in many parts of the South, and within twenty years the writer looks for 
a revolution in regard to the subject. There is an interesting reference to 
the personal efforts of Southern women to help the common people of 
both races. 

— The North American Review for September has for its leading article 
a very forcible presentment, by Dorman B-. Eaton, of the evils produced 
by the practice of levying ‘* Political Assessments.’’ The paper is note- 
worthy for its striking array of facts, but more so because it will be uni- 
versally regarded as the ultimatum of a large and influential section of 
the Republican party, addressed to the party leaders. 

— The unusual favor with which the midsummer number of The Cen- 
tury was received is not likely to be withdrawn from its successor, the 
current issue, which numbers among its special features a fine portrait of 
Mark Twain, engraved by Cole, and ‘~ as a frontispiece, to accom- 
pany a charming paper (by Mr. W. D. Howells) on the humorist and his 
American rivals. 


— With September comes the end of vacation, and thoughts of scbool; 
and St. Nicholas comes, 9 este nee J determined to make these by no 


means the least pleasant of the rammer days. It isa bright, sketchy num- 
ber, filled with short stories, elever verses, and beautiful pictures, 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States.—The Government is to take charge of the 
hospital and yellow-fever patients at Brownsville, Tex.——Red 
Cloud has been arrested, and is on parole at the Pine Ridge 
agency.——A plot was discovered on the 13th inst. by which 
negroes of Choctaw county, Ala., proposed to kill the entire 
white population of the county. On Saturday last a mass 
meeting composed of both whites and blacks, declared that 
one Jack Turner, who had been arrested as the ringleader, 
was a dangerous character, and should suffer death. He was 
accordingly hanged in the afternoon of that day, and six of his 
co-conspirators are now in jail———The report of a_ threatened 
outbreak among the Indians at the Pine Ridge agency in 
Dakota is confirmed by despatches received at the War De- 
partment.——There have been ninety-five business failures 
throughout the country during the past seven days,—six less 
than last week. —— The funeral of the late Senator Hill oc- 
curred at Atlanta, Ga., on Saturday afternoon, and fully 
twenty thousand people viewed the procession. ——The miners’ 
strike in Pennsylvania is extending.——The Tariff Commis- 
sion closed its sittings at Long Branch on Wednesday, and 
opened its sessions on Thursday in Boston.——Comptroller 
Lawrence has decided that the $50,000 yellow-fever fund ap- 
propriated by the last Congress is to be used under direction 
of the National Board of Health in establishing local boards 
and quarantine stations.——The report respecting the dissatis- 
faction among the Sioux Indians is confirmed, and the situa- 
tion is considered so grave that General Crook will appoint a 
commission to settle the difficulty if possible-—~—The Apache 
Indians in Sonora, Mexico. are massacreing and torturing the 
settlers in the Sahuahupa Valley. A force of cavalry are pur- 
suing them, and their commander threatens to show no quar- 
ter if he overtakes them. 

Great Britain. — The steamer Hope, commanded by Sir 
Allen Young, C.B., which left London in June last in search of 
the crew of the Steamer Eira, has arrived at Peterhead with 
the entire crew of that vessel. The Hope picked them up in 
Matatshkin Straits, Nova Zembla, on August 3, they having 
lost their ship off Franz Josef Land, and journeyed in boats to 
the straits through the ice. Mr. Leigh Smith says, ‘‘ On July 13, 
1881, we steamed through pack-ice, and ten days later sighted 
Franz Josef Land. On Aug. 2, 1881, we went up Nightingale 
Sound, and from thence to Eira Horbor. On the 16th we 
started east to look for the Jeannette, but were unable to pass 
Berents Hook, and on the 2ist of the same month the Eira 
got nipped between a land-floe and pack-ice a mile east of Cape 
Flora, and sank before we were able to save many of the 
stores.”’ They left Cape Flora on June 21, 1882, in four boats, 
sailed eighty miles without seeing any ice, and reached Nova 
Zembla on August 2. 

Egypt.—The British have occupied Port Said. A reported 
attack on the Aboukir fort was only a ruse to this effect. The 
fleet sailed for Aboukir on Saturday afternoon, but at 10:30 
o’clock steamed quietly to the eastward, and at 3:00 o’clock 


Sunday morning the British forces occupied Port Said ; 17 


transports and 5 men-of-war are now stationed there. Ismai- 
lia was also occupied about the same time, the Egyptians hav- 
ing been shelled out of Nefich. The Suez canal is likewise in 
possession of the British, and merchant vessels have been de- 
nied entrance thereto. . 

Germany.—The German branch of the Bimetallic Associa- 
tion has convened a Congress to meet in Cologne, Gctober 12, 
—— The village of Lindeburden, West Prussia, has been 
burned, and 200 persons have been rendered homeless. 

Russia.—Melville, Berry, and other survivors of the steamer 


‘* Jeannette” have arrived at St. Petersburg all well.——Ad- 
py Frederick de Sutka, the celebrated Russian navigator, is 
ead. 


China.—A new international canal is to be dug across the 


. Isthmus of Kraw, on the Malay peninsula, shortening bv some 


eight hundred miles the sailing distance betweeu Irdia and 
Japan or China. 

Corea.—A general insurrection prevails in Cores the 
King and Queen have been 


Tue American Forestry Congress began its sessions 
at Montreal, on Monday, August 21. The Association 
for the Advancement of Science which begins its meet- 
ings at the same place August 23 is to codéperate with 
the Congress. We learn that the attendance is very 
large from all parts of the United States, among those 
present being Hon. H. G. Joly of Quebec, Dr. John 
A. Warder of Ohio, Dr, Franklin B. Hough of Wash- 
ington, Prof. Mohr of Alabama, Prof. Buel of Michi- 
gan, Messrs. Fernow of Pennsylvainia, Hicks of New 
York, Mills of New Brunswick, Studer of Ohio, John 
R. Martin of Cayuga, Richard Martin of Hamilton, 
Walter Shanly, Hon. Mr. Pope, Canadian minister of 
agriculture, Mr. Butler of Indiana, Mr. Chandler of 
Chicago, Harmon Dean of Shelby county, Ky., and 
Hon. G. B. Loring, United States commissioner of 
agriculture. The Congress is busily at work in sec- 
tions, and the importance of maintenance and protection 


#|of forests in our country is being forcibly urged. We 


hope to give our ‘readers full reports of these meetings 
in Toe JOURNAL of next week. 


Tue National Education Assembly held at Ocean 
Grove N. J., August 8 and 9, as reported in our issue 
of last week, was a meeting of much more than ordi- 
nary significance. The majority of the States and terri- 
tories were represented by eminent men engaged in, or 
deeply interested in, the subject of popular education. 
The sentiment was universal that the education of the 
illiterate masses of America is an immediate and impera- 
tive duty, to which the National Government should 
lend its financial help. 

The prominent practical result of the Assembly was 
the organization of a National Education Committee, 
to supplement the efforts already made to influence 
Congress, and to continue them until that body passes 
a bill giving from the national treasury eight or ten 
million dollars, annually for a few years, to supplement 
the work of the public schools of the various States and 
territories to enable them to overcome the dangers of 
the vast amount of illiteracy existing among whites, 
blacks, Indians, and Mormons, as revealed by the late 
census. The chairman of this committee is Bishop 
Simpson of Philadelphia. The associate chairmen are 
the State and Territorial Superintendents of Educa- 
tion, and the secretaries are the official representatives 
of the various church societies engaged in educational 
work. The Secretary of the committee will reside at 
Washington until the work of securing national aid is 
accomplished. The work of stimulating and directing 
public sentiment through the press, and by petition, 
will be systematically inaugurated and carried forward 
in every section of the country. 


SCHOOL-HOUSE TO DECIDE THE 
TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 


In the temperance movement now agitating our 
country, threatening-to disrupt if not destroy old land- 
marks in party politics, sweeping great States like 
Maine, Kansas, and Iowa with majorities of tens of 
thousands of popular votes in its favor, the whole ques- 
tion rests upon the character of a certain chemical sub- 
stance called alcohol. If moderately used it is a good 
creature, a safe luxury ; then all this agitation is fanat- 
ical, and this prohibitory legislation partisan. But 
if in truth it is a poison, and the evils resulting from in- 
temperance are only a natural sequence from the nature 
of alcohol when used as a beverage, then as such it is 
bad,—bad per se,—and it is wrong to so use it, wrong 
to sell it, and suicidal for the State to legalize its traffic ; 
and the fanatics are the people who cling to it, who 
drink it, or vote for it. Is alcohol, in any quantity as 
a human beverage, good or bad? is the pivotal ques- 
tion on which the entire argument in this whole mat- 
ter rests. Given that, and the logic for or against is 
as invincible as a minnie ball. The hallucination about 
this substance, ascribing to it properties it never pos- 
sessed, is dispelled by the 19th century touch of science. 

The American Medical Association, our national soci- 
ety of Allopathists, the oldest and most conservative body 
of physicians in this country, at their annual meeting 
in St. Paul, Minn., in June last, restated in a series of 


THE 


resolutions their conviction, that “ Alcohol should be 


classed with other powerful drugs ; that when prescribed 
medically, it should be done with conscientious caution 
and a sense of great responsibility.” That used as a bev- 
erage it is productive of a large amount of physical and 
mental disease ; that it entails diseased and enfeebled con- 
stitutions upon offspring, and is the cause of a large 
percentage of the crime and pauperism of our large 
cities and country.” This testimony of eminent men 
in the healing art in our land is more than corroborated 
by that of equally profound scientists on the other side 
of the Atlantic. 

These convictions, comparatively new, have fought 
their way step by step against the combined forces of 
long-established habits, appetites, and prejudices, and 
to-day are being formulated into prohibitory legislation. 
The success of such legislation depends upon the knowl- 
edge or ignorance of the masses of the real truth about 
their favorite beverage. In no reform can we go far in 
advance of the people. We must convince them before we 
can depend on their aid. The false idea now so prevalent 
that “the abuse and not the use of alcohol is the cause 
of the trouble,” must be dispelled by a universal knowl- 
edge of the truth about this thing. Dr. Willard Par- 
ker, of New York, the Nestor of American physicians, in 
a recent letter says: We shall never control Alcohol until 
we have taught the people, 1. What alcohol is; 2. What 
it will do to us if we drink it; 3. What it will make 
us do. I can see no way that this can be done but 
through the schools.” A text-book teaching these ele- 
mentary facts in the hands of every child in the land 
as soon as it is old enough to read, is what we want. A 
law requiring such teaching in all our public schools 
would be the wisest kind of temperance legislation. It 
is a question of intelligence in the beginning, easily 
controlled if we then let on the light, but no easy task 
if we wait until it becomes one of imperious appetite. 

All history proves that it is safe to trust great ques- 
tions to the verdict of the people, if they understand 
and believe the truths in the case. If we can imbed in 
the intelligence of the children of this generation, be- 
fore they are contaminated by it, the scientific facts 
about alcohol, they will banish it and its venders from 
the pale of human society when they come to be voters 
in our places. The Star of Bethlehem of the temper- 
ance reform stands over the school-house. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL IN NEW YORK. 


One of the most instructive studies in American edu- 
cational affairs is the history of the rise, growth, and 
outcome of free schools in the city of New York. 

From the first, the city of New York has been cos- 
mopolitan in its population and largely European in its 
social and ecclesiastical tendencies: Up to the com- 
mencement-of the present century its schools were 
either of the private, aristocratic type, for the children 
of the wealthy, or parochial, for such children of the 
poor as could be gathered for a very crude elementary 
training. Of course this parochial system left, outside 
the churches, a large body of neglected children. In 
1805 a society whose president was De Witt Clinton 
was moved by this failure to establish free, charity 
schools for this crowd, for whom no church seemed to 
be responsible. It is well enough to remind the enthu- 
siastic advocates of the parochial system that it was the 
failure of this style of education, seventy-five years ago, 
that compelled the foremost men of a city of 60,000 peo- 
ple to establish free schools, supported by private con- 
tribution, to gather up the children beyond its control. 

But the new system in its development soon revealed 
the corresponding incapacity of private charity for the 
education of the people. A claim was made for the 
small amount of public school money, now first distrib- 
uted by the State. Then the city government was in- 
duced to come to the relief of the new public schools. 
But how the churches, especially of the Catholic persua- 
sion, led by Archbishop Hughes, came forward with a de- 
mand for the division of the public monies; and in New 
York the first great battle over this question was fought. 
For a quarter of a century this scheme was pushed 
with the entire force of the priesthood, aided by those 
political combinations in which this astute body of 
workers is always at home. At one period this spe- 


cious policy captured Gov. Seward, John C. Spencer, and 
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other notable public men of the two great political par- 
ties. The arguments, pro and con, by the Archbishop 
and the eminent civilians, Sedgwick and Ketchum, may 
be said to have exhausted the subject. The contro- 
versy finally closed by taking the public schools out 
from the hands of the public school society, and bring- 
ing the whole system under the general free-school law 
of the State, which forbids all use of public funds for 
sectarian purposes. This was accomplished in 1853, 
at which time this society represented school property 
to the amount of $600,000, and had gathered more 
than 25,000 children for instruction. The change from 
the control of public education by a private, benevolent 
corporation was inevitable. Although no purer or abler 
body of school-men in any country had ever done a bet- 
ter work, yet it was impossible that an American city, 
and cosmopolitan New York of all others, should con- 
sent to abdicate one of the chief functions of municipal 
government. Since that period, the schools of New 
York have steadily advanced to their present eminent 
position, in most respects unsurpassed in the country, 
and failing only in their inability, under present muni- 
cipal rule, to keep up with the prodigious growth of the 
school population. 

The public-school society of New York, in its half- 
century of work, tried and outgrew almost every pro- 
ject that is now brought forward as a substitute for 
free-school system. It first exploded the old European 
notion of private tuition for the rich, and charity schools 
forthe poor. It exposed the animus and the inefficiency 
of the parochial-school idea. It tried the specious expe- 
dient of a rate-bill for the well-to-do, but abandoned it, 
as a constant temptation to dishonesty and a most po- 
tent agent of social jealousy. For years it adhered to 
the Lancastrian, monitorial method of instruction, 
only to be convinced of its inefficiency. It demon- 
strated that, after all, the public school is never so safe 
as in the hands of the whole people. 

It also originated the plan of normal, secondary, and 
higher instruction, which changed its original idea of 
schools for the poor to the common university of the 
people. It brought the colored children under the pro- 
tection of the public school at a time when prejudice 
raged high against this class. In short, no volume can 
be read with greater profit in communities where the 
public school is now first being established, than the 
History of the Public School Society of the City of New 
York, by Wm, Oland Bourne. 


COMMON AND UNCOMMON SCHOOLS. 


A great many quarrels over popular education would 
be avoided by a clear understanding of the American 
meaning of the phrasé “common school.” 

The American ideal of this institution centers on 
good citizenship in a republican government. It pro- 
poses, in the public schools, to do certain things absv- 
lutely essential to every child in the formation of the 
genuine American character; things which the na- 
tional experience of the past century demonstrates can 
be done best under the supervision of the State, and, if 
left uncared for by the State, will be less thoroughly 
done or neglected altogether. 

Foremost among these common wants of the people is 
the training of what may be called the Habit of public 
religion and morals, No other institution than the 
state, in our country, is competent to deal with this 
phase of character-training; the habit of the citizen 
of living among political equals with becoming reverence 
for man and respect for individual men, in obedience to 
laws enacted and rulers elected by himself, in the observ- 
ance of a whole class of religious and moral obligations, 
developed by the American form of society. 

Second, and always in due relation to this primary 
need, is the necessity of waking up the common mind, 
the power of thought and observation, with all the ordi- 
nary human activities common to all classes, It is im- 
possible that a republic should exist in its true sense 
wherein this power remains undeveloped in any class, 
or where the citizens are not trained in thinking together 
in @ way to insure that broad, intelligent public spirit 
which is the soul of public affairs. 

Only after these common necessities are fairly met 
and answered, comes in the demand for imparting the 


amount of knowledge which at any given period may be 
deemed essential to good citizenship. If the people are 
well educated in public religion and morality and the 
proper use of the faculties indispensable in civic life, they 
can be trusted to acquire knowledge through the number- 
less avenues open to every child in a land like ours, which 
is, in itself, the most elaborate university ever estab- 
lished for the instruction of men. It is simply a matter 
of good judgment how far the imparting of knowledge 
shall extend in the common school. One limitation is 
final, that it shall not get in the way of the fundamental 
need of character -training and faculty - training, but 
shall be held in strict relation to the graduation of a 
pupil in a fair way to become competent to handle him- 
self, amid the common duties of our American life. 

With this clue in hand we can dispose of the various 
specious projects for changing our common to an un- 
common school,—projects that often ensnare the most cul- 
tivated, or inflame the most ignorant classes of society. 

In the light of this ideal we must resist the perpetual 
encroachments of the purely literary or scholastic spirit 
upon our courses of study. The chronic temptation of 
cultivated teachers is to cram with knowledge and to 
change the people’s school to a literary, scientific, or 
scholastic seminary. This inevitably developes a culti- 
vated class in the school-room at the expense of the 
character and faculty training essential to every child. 
It matters not how valuable the knowledge may be; the 
decisive question is, With proper training of character 
and faculty, cannot we trust that all children competent 
to obtain it will do so in their subsequent life? At any 
rate, the common school is abused the moment the ac- 
quisition of knowledge is pushed to the obstruction of 
that training of character and faculty without which 
knowledge is a useless or a mischievous incumbrance to 
any man. 

The same ideal disposes of the claims of the ultra 
practical schoolmen who would change the school com- 
mon to all classes to a double-headed institution espe- 
chiefly in American cities, to get a living by some form 
cially designed to enable the children of the poor, of me- 
chanical employment. Industrial education in school, 
among the vast majority of well-to-do white farmers, 
has no meaning; for it is preposterous to demand of 
the average country school-mistress a knowledge of 
agriculture and housekeeping superior to the people 
who employ her. It is not questioned that the chil- 
dren of the freedmen and the lower classes of our foreign- 
born population in cities are in great need of special in- 
dustrial training of many kinds; but the radical need of 
character and faculty training, with the acquisition of 
common knowledge, lies at the foundation of all im- 
provement even in the lower classes in ourcountry. And 
these are the children who have the least time for this 
sort of training, found only for them in the public 
school. The attempt to disturb the few broken years 
alloted to this fundamental work, the training for Amer- 
ican citizenship, by introducing the use of tools and the 
training of the mechanic, will be be a certain failure ; 
beside the obstruction of the common work and the 
alienation of the well-to-do classes who are competent 
to obtain this instruction, if desired. Doubtless the 
training of the hand in the use of tools would be an ad- 
vantage to everybody; but for every class this can be 
better done by organizations for industrial training 
adapted to different classes, leaving the common school 
to meet the great common need of all orders and con- 
ditions in our country gs outlined above. 

In a future number we propose to continue the ap- 
plication of this ideal of the common school, and test 
certain theories, religious and social, with which it 
comes in perpetual conflict. 


Iceland.—Iceland is threatened with famine, owing to the 
cold winters of 1881 ane 1882. Thousands of live stock have 
died, the milk of ewes and cows, on which Icelanders depend 
much, has failed, and the autumn trade in sheep, tallow, and 
wool will be little, if anything. Two other visitati8ns have in- 
creased the desolation. A hurricane, continuing ten days, 
came in April. It drove the sand over many farms in the 
country round Hecla. The farms are pathetically poor at best, 
and the sand is a sorry addition. In addition measies ina 
severe form, has attacked the chief town, Reykjavik, a place 
of about three thousand inhabitants, of whom nearly half had 
the disease at last accounts, many dying with it, while the 
malady is spreading over the island. — | 


DRIFT. 


— Wellesley College has a brilliant prospect for the coming 
year; a larger number of students having applied than can be 
accommodated with rooms. Stone Hall, last year, had an at- 
tendance of sixty teachers engaged in special studies. Simp- 
son Cottage, just completed, is a beautiful boarding-hall for 
twenty-five young ladies. The presidency of Miss Freeman is 
winning golden opinions, and this young institution is evi- 
dently on the high road to an unprecedented success. 

— The startling revelation is made, on the authority of Dr. 
Folsom of Boston, that in the ten years ending in 1880, 18,714 
persons in Massachusetts died from diphtheria, of which 17,- 
812 were fifteen years and under. In the same time the num- 
ber of deaths from yellow fever, in the whole United States, 
were only 20,000. It would seem that a good beginning of ed- 
ucation would be a more vigorous effort to keep alive the chil- 
dren given us by heaven to educate. 

— Mr. Roland Mather, of Hartford, Conn., has given $20,000 
as a contribution to the national monument to the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth, Mass. Two of its four statues, representing ‘‘ Mo- 
rality’’ and ‘‘ Education,’’ have already been completed. 
** Education ”’ is a female figure of colossal size (prophetic of 
the national schoolmistress), seated upon a pedestal,—(the new 
education requires her to stand). On one side her seat are fig- 
ures, in relief, emblematic of ‘‘ Wisdom ripe with years,” and 
** Youth led by Experience.’ The figure is cut out of one block 
of granite. Ona marble panel below the statue is a design 
representing the signing of the social compact in the cabin of 
the ** Mayflower.’’ It will be well if the Massachusetts of the 
next two hundred and fifty years ties to that same “‘ Colossal 
Female ’”’ as vigorously as the fathers stood up to her in the 
past. 

— The Hollins Female Institute in Roanoke county, Va., 
is attracting wide attention for its excellent work in English 
language and literature, under the direction of Prof. Wm. 
Taylor Thom. The Shakespeare class has attracted especial 
notice from the remarkable essays of several of the young 
ladies. Last year the new Shakespeare Society of England 
awarded its annual prize for the most sterling work on one of 
Shakespeare’s dramas to Miss Mertins of Alabama, and Miss 
Wilson of South Carolina, both pupils of the institute, for 
papers on the Tragedy of Hamlet. These essays were in the 
form of examination-papers, the questions having been ar- 


ranged by Mr. Horace Furness of Philadelphia, and were 
highly commended by Mr. Furnival, the director of the English 
society. An examination in Macbeth, by Miss Bowman of 
Virginia, the present year, is before us, and certainly would 
be creditable in any American college. We would suggest the 
publication of these three interesting papers as a stimulant to 
the study of Shakespeare in American schools for girls. 


— A peculiar experiment in the education of girls is at- 
tempted at the Williamston Female College, South Carolina, 
conducted on the principle of ‘‘one department at a time.’’ 
It is unsectarian, and largely dependent on the personal power 
of its president, Rev. Samuel Lander, A.M, D.D., for its suc- 
cess. There are two yearly sessions of twenty weeks, divided 
by vacations of six weeks. Premiums for study reduce the 
tuition of the pupil, — a percentage of 80 to 85 securing a 10 
per cent., and 97 to 100 a 50 per cent. discount. The course 
of study is divided into four departments, each of which oc- 
cupies five weeks of consecutive work. The idea seems to 
be that, in addition to the ordinary branches, like reading, 
composition, penmanship, spelling, and review work, the pupil 


shall pursue one leading branch for five weeks. There is no 
regular graduation exercise, although a regular two years’ 
course; the pupil leaving quietly when her work is done. The 
school is governed by a board of seven ‘‘censors,’’ chosen by 
ballot, whose duty is to ‘‘ restrain themselves and others from 
gross improprieties of every kind.’’ The institution seems to 
be an honest attempt to break away from the superficial and 
showy style of female education, with which the better sort 
of people in the South, as everywhere, are becoming disgusted. 
We shall be interested to hear the results of Professor Lan- 
der’s new methods. 


WINTER READING. 


Now that the opening of a new school-year is close at hand, 
we would call the attention of Superintendents and School-offi- 
cers to the importance of extending the circulation of profes- 
sional journals in their respective districts. We shall be happy 
to send samples to all who will codperate in this good work; 
and, as an inducement to an extra effort at this opportune sea- 
son, we offer the following library of 20 standard works for a 
club of new subscriptions to our publications to the amount 


of $10.00: 
1. Macaulay's Essays. 
2. Carlyle’s Essays. 
3. Calamities of Authors (Disraeli). 
4. Self-Culture (Blackie). 
5. Alfred the Great Uiugee)- 
6. Manliness of Christ (Hughes). 
7. America Revisited (Sala). 
8, Lacon (Colton). 
9. Drill-Book in Vocal Culture (Thwing). 
10. Companion to the Revised Version of the New 
Testament. 
11. Goldsmith's Citizen of the World. 
. Culture and Religion (Shairp). 
. Ruskin’s Frondes Agrestes. 
. Ruskin’s Ethics of the Dust. 
. Sartor Resartus (Carlyle). 
. Lothair (Disraeli). Two Vols. 
Life of Christ (Farrar). Two Vols. 
Light of Asia (Arnold). 
(Ail Bound in Fine Manilla.) 


For circulars and specimens, address 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 


17. 
18. 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


How We Ovear To Live. By Joseph F. Edwards, A.M., 
M.D., assistant editor Medical and Surgical Reporter. Bos- 
ton: The People’s Book Concern, 55 Kilby street. 


This important work is a practical guide for the preserva- 
tion of health and the attainment of long life. It teaches in 
plain and easily comprehended language, how to live so that 
all may reach old age in healthand comfort. All desire a long 
and healthy life. In fact, the true wealth of the nation con- 
sists largely in the long and useful lives of its people, and yet 
the truth is that very few people live as long as they have an 
inherent right to do; neither do they enjoy the measure of 
health to which they are entitled. Most people needlessly 
suffer from disease for the want of intelligent care. The 
length of man’s life is much more under his own control than 
the large majority of men imagine. The line of human life is 
cut short through ignorance. Every human being inherits 
from parentage a certain amount of vital or life-force; exhaust 
this by neglect or indulgencies, and premature disease and death 
ensue. The design of this eminently-practical work is to pre- 
sent the rules of life in a simple and perfectly -intelligible manner. 
It treats of the structure and organisms of the human body, of 
life and the general- rules for its prolongation. Tells how to 
care for infants, and children at home and in school. It dis- 
cusses the best methods of building and arranging houses to 
secure drainage, ventilation, and pure air for respiration. 
How we ought to work, eat, exercise, bathe, sleep, and dress. 
Gives the reasons why one should not use tobacco or alcohol, 
and how to avoid disease. It points out how aged persons, 
consumptives, and those having heart-disease ought to live. 
It devotes special chapters to women’s duties, and gives very 
useful hints for good nursing. It is well printed on good pa- 
per, and contains 625 octavo pages, to which is added a very 
convenient index. It is substantially and tastefully bound. 
This valuable book is sold only by subscription, and parties 
who wish to canvass for a first-class work should address the 
publishers for an agency. 


NATURAL RELIGION. By J. R. Seeley, author of Ecce Homo. 

Bostou: Robert Brothers. 

Our limited space forbids our giving any extended criticism 
of this, in many respects, remarkable book. We simply de- 
sire to urge all philosophic educators and honest seekers after 
truths of the highest importance to study it carefully. The 
author divides the book into two parts of five chapters each. 
In Part I. he treats of ‘‘God in Nature,’”’ and says “ those 
who believe in Nature may deny God, but those who believe in 
God believe, as a matter of course, in Nature also, since God 
includes Nature, as the whole includes the part.’’ His second 
topic is ‘‘The Abuse of the word Atheism.’”’ He says 
**Atheism is a disbelief in the existence of God; that is, 
is a disbelief in any regularity in the universe to which man 
must conform himself under penalties. Such a belief is spec- 
ulatively monstrous.”’ His third topic, ‘‘ The words Theology 
and Religion,’”’ is a chapter which every student of education 
should thoughtfully read. ‘‘ Three Kinds of Religion ”’ is the 
theme of the fourth chapter, and Mr. Seeley concludes Part I. 
with a discussion on ‘* Natural Religion in Practice.’’ 

In Part II. Mr. Seeley gives his views on ‘‘ Natural Religion 
Applied,’’ and presents it under the following heads: ‘* Re- 
ligion and the World,’’ Religion and Culture,’ Natural 
Christianity,’ ‘‘ Natural Religion and the State,’’ and ‘‘ Natu- 
ral Religion and the Church,’ all of which are treated ina 
masterful manner, and must be deliberately considered to be 
either appreciateed or intelligently indorsed or refuted. Ina 
concluding chapter of ‘‘ Recapitulation,’’ he collects together 
and exhibits in one view the principles which the reader 
has been led to consider separately and successively in the 
course of the volume. We quote two of his conclusions: 
1. There is a ‘‘ Lower Life,’’ of which the animating principle 
' is secularity, or, in the popular sense of the word, material- 
ism. This lower life is made up of purely personal cares, etc. 
2. “There is a ‘Higher Life’ of which the animating prin- 
ciple has been called at different times by different names, 
but the most comprehensive name for it is religion. Itis the 
influence which draws men’s thoughts away from their per- 
sonal interests, making them intensely aware of other exist- 
ences,”’ etc. Many good men of good minds will disagree with 
the author, but all will enjoy his vigorous style of thinking 
and expression. 


Boys’ AND TEMPERANCE TExT-Boox. By H. L. 
Reade. New York: ‘The National Temperance Society and 
Publication House. 

This admirable little manual is arranged in three parts in 
the catechism form, treating of alcohol and the human body, 
alcohol in the family, in business, and in personal estate, 
character, and destiny, and alcohol and the pocket. It is 
designed for use in public and private schools, and presents 
the dangers of the use-of alcohol in any of its forms in a most 
striking way. Such a book is most timely, and should be 
introduced into all of the elementary schools of the land. A 
few lessons would teach the principles of temperance, so that 
young children even would be well fortified with scientific and 
moral reasons for total abstinence. 


EVERYDAY Lire at Eton, HAgRow, RuGBY, AND OTHER 
Great PUBLIC ScHooLs, Edited by Charles Eyn Pascoe, 
With 24 illustrations. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 

This interesting book is composed of sketches of those fa- 
mous schools in England which have done much to mould and 


influenee the national and educational character of that coun- 


try. These narratives are the work of head scholars of Eton, 
Winchester, Westminster, Shrewsbury, Harrow, Rugby, and 
Charterhouse; to which is added a brief notice of St. Paul’s and 
Merchant Tailors’ Schools, and Christ Hospital, by the editor, 
Mr. Pascoe. The sketches are fresh and instructive, and the 
illustrations show the external and internal style and arrange- 
ment of these great school-buildings. The antiquity and fame 
of these schools makes these reminiscences given by those 
whose experience in each school enables them to present 
graphic pictures, of special value and interest. The appendix 
will entertain and amuse teachers and students of our American 
schools, It contains a glossary of words in common use in 
English public schools. The book is handsomely printed and 
well bound. 


GRAMMATICAL DIAGRAMS AND ANALYSES. By Frank P. 
Adams, principal Central College, Danville, Ind. Indianap- 
olis: Normal Pub. House, J. E. Sherrill, proprietor. 


The system of diagraming used in this work is that usually 
known as the brace system, invented, first used, and taught 
by Prof. A. Holbrook, Lebanon, O. The system is now gen- 
erally adopted, to some extent, by the leading teachers of the 
country in teaching analysis and parsing. Mr. Adams presents 
an admirable outline of the sentence, which is followed by 
concisely-worded definitions of the terms used in the outline. 
The directions for verbal analysis are very complete, and the 
models furnished cover the ground from the simplest sentence 
to the most complex and difficult constructions of the language. 
A large proportion of the sentences used as models are taken 
from Professor Hovey’s Practical Grammar. All teachers of 
English grammar will find this book of diagrams and analysis 
useful and suggestive, even if they do not agree with the au- 
thor in all his forms, 


Its Curability. By Seth 


1s BRIGHT’s DISEASE ?”’ 
Philadelphia: Pub- 


Pancoast, M.D. With Illustrations. 
lished by the author. 


To those suffering from Bright’s disease or any of its pre- 
monitory symptoms, the contents of this little book will be 
found full of instruction and consolation. The author takes 
the ground that it is a disease by no means incurable, either 
in ita acute or chronic form. 


THE ART MAGAZINE. Sept. 1882. Price, single number, 35c; 
yearly subscriptions, $3.50. 

The articles of this month are unusually valuable. They are 
‘An American,’’ by Alice Maxwell, with portrait of George B. 
Boughton, M.A., and two engravings; ‘‘ Japanese and Chinese 
Bronzes,”’ by George Wallis, with five engravings; ‘“‘After the 
Herring”’ (I.), by Aaron Watson, with nine engravings; ‘‘ In 
the Studio,’’ a full-page engraving from picture, by Henriette 
Ronner ; ‘‘ The Salon of 1882,’’ by John Forbes-Robertson; 
**Canterbury Cathedral’ (II.), by T. G. Bonney, with six 
engravings; ‘‘Van Dyck,’’ with seven engravings, including 
full-page engraving of Mary Ruthven ; ‘*‘ Miss Mary North’s 
Painting at Kew,’’ by H. V. Barnett ; ‘‘ Current Art,’’ with 
seven engravings, including full-page engraving of ‘‘ Homeless 
and Homewards,”’ from picture, by J. R. Reid; ‘‘The Hamilton 
Palace Sales ;’’ American and General Art Notes. A very 


good number. 


ORIGINAL SOLUTIONS OF SEVERAL PROBLEMS IN AERODY- 
NAMICS. By Eli W. Blake. New Haven: Tuttle, Morehouse 
& Taylor, 1882. 8vo, pp. 61. 

This is a reprint of four articles from Silliman’s Journal, to 
which is annexed a fifth article on the Velocity of Sound, read 
before the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. The 
whole constitutes a profoundly thoughtful and ingenious dis- 
cussion of the movements of elastic fluids, from a somewhat dif- 
ferent point of view from that under which the great mathemat- 
ical physicists have hitherto regarded them. Mr. Blake does not 
believe that the heat developed by compression in the sound- 
wave increases the velocity of transmission: he thinks that 
the theoretical 916 feet is the limit of tardiness for an infini- 
tesimal murmur, while the commonly accepted 1,100 feet is 
the velocity of the report of cannon. He appears to think that 
he is alone in thinking that loud sounds travel faster than 
weak ones. Thirty years ago we met on State street a dis- 
tinguished civil engineer, who assailed us with the question, 
**Do all sounds travel with the same velocity?’ We replied, 
the books say so. But he demanded our own opinion; and we 
said we thought that careful experiment would show that loud 
sounds traveled the faster. ‘They do,’’ said he; ‘‘I have 
proved it by numerous carefully conducted experiments.’’ 
Whether those experiments have beén published, we cannot 
say; nor are we ready to say whether Mr. Blake’s explanation, 
or our own, is correct. * 


THE LoRp’s PURSEBEARERS. By Hesba Stretton. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.25, 

The name of, Hesba Stretton is too well known in English 
literature to render it necessary to make special commendation 
of any work from her pen. No writer of religious fiction 
stands higher in England, and there is not a Sunday-school 
library where some one of her volumes may not be found. 
She has the faculty of entertaining and instructing at the same 
time. In The Lord’s Pursebearers the author draws a terrible 
picture of life among the vicious poor in London streets, and 
shows by what shifts the professional beggars and thieves of 
the great Babylon manage to live and thrive on the misplaced 
charity of the pitying well-to-do population. She arouses a 
strong feeling of sympathy for the children who are bred in 
the haunts of vice, and who are instructed in crime before 


they are old enough to know the meaning of the word. The 


story is one of intense interest. One can hardly believe that 
such deeds are perpetrated as are here described, but one who 
is familiar with London and its streets knows that they are no 
exaggerations. The volume is illustrated. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, have published a 
a entitled Bimbi ; Stories for Children, by Ouida. Price 

— Mr. E. C. Stedman has written a Stuyvesant legend for 
Harper's Christmas. It is contained in fourteen verses, and 
has been iliustrated by E. A. Abbey. 

— S.S. Griggs & Co., Chicago, have just published The Sys- 
tem of Mental Philosophy, by Prof. Asa Mahan, D.D. The 
object of the author is to furnish in this new book a complete 
system of mental science for the study of academy, high school, 
and college classes. Price, $1.50. 

— D. Appleton & Co. will shortly issue The Home Needle 
and Home Occupations, as additional volumes in their Series 
of ‘‘Appleton’s Home Books;’’ also new cheap editions of Miss 
Woolson’s Rodman the Keeper and Dr. Pierson’s In the Brush. 
Austin Dobson’s Eighteenth Century Essays will form a new 
volume in the series entitled ‘‘ English Classics.’’ 

— Harper & Bros. publish Troilus and Cresida, with notes 
by William J. Rolfe, A.M., in the “‘ English Classics Series,’’ 
and have nearly ready Outlines of Ancient History, by P. V. 
N. Myers, A.M., a comprehensive volume of the histories of 
nations prior to the fall of the Western Roman Empire in’ the 
fifth century. The author has aimed at tracing distinct periods 
of growth, rather than at giving the details of special dynasties 
or the chronicles of petty wars. 

— C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N.Y., announces for early issue 
in his ‘‘ Dime Series,’’ a Question-Book of Theory and Practice 
of Teaching; Question-Book of Rhetoric; Question-Book of 
General History ; Question-Book of Mythology; Question- Book 
of Literature,—all compiled, with notes, queries, etc., by Alfred 
P. Southwick. In ‘‘The Pestalozzian Series’? he will issue 
the First Year Arithmetic Teacher's Manual and Tezxt-Book 
for Pupils, by James H. Hoose, Ph.D. 

— The latest issues of the Franklin-Square Library,— Harper 
& Bros., N. Y.,—will gladden the eyes of summer sojourners 
wherever they may be: A Model Father, a novel, by David 
Christie Murray, short and good; Unknown to History, by 
Charlotte M. Yonge, a story of the captivity of Mary of Scot- 
land; and My Watch Below, a series of six yarns spun when 
off duty, by W. Clark Russell, full of the flavor of the true 
sailor; and The Minister's Son, by M. C. Stirling. 

— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, are issuing a series of 
primers under the name of ‘‘Science Ladders.”” They are 
very attractive little volumes in dress and very entertaining in 
matter, furnishing, in simple language that is sure to please 
the young, a vast amount of valuable instruction. They are 
edited by N. D’ Anvers, well known as the author of the His- 
tory of Art. The first three numbers are published: Forms 
of Land and Water, A Story sf Early Exploration, and Vege- 
table Life. 

— Fifth Book of Cesar’s Gallic War, a new edition by Prof. 
Basil L. Gildersleeve, of John Hopkins University, with syn- 
tactical commentary and explanatory notes, is in advanced 
preparation by the University Publishing Company. Prof. 
Gildersleeve is one of the first of American Latinists, as has 
been evidenced by previous works, and he has annotated the 
present volume of Cesar with a thoroughness and clearness 
which must render it of the utmost value as a text-book. In- 
deed, the notes occupy fully as much space as the text, and, 
as an aid to the eye, important words under consideration are 
printed in heavy type. The volume will be highly appreciated 
by every progressive and competent teacher of Latin. 

— The publications of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, for the fall 
season, will be as follows: Social Equality: A Study in a 
Missing Science; by W. H. Mallock, author of Is Life Worth 
Living? The Development of Constitutional Liberty in the 
English Colonies: A historical study; by Eben G. Scott. The 
Political Conspiracies Preceding the Rebellion: With the True 
Stories of Fort Sumter and Fort Pickens ; by Thomas M. An- 
derson, Lieut.-Colonel U. S. A. A School Atlas of Astron- 
omy ; by A. Keith Johnston ; with 21 colored lithographic 
plates, half morocco. Zasy Star Lessons; by R. A. Proctor; 
with 48 maps and 36 cuts. Siz Months in Persia; by E. 
Stack; 2 vols., with 7 maps. Travels and Researches Among 
the Lakes and Mountains of Eastern and Central Africa; by 
J. Frederick Elton, F.R G.S.; with 3 maps and 45 plates. A 
History of English Prose Fiction ; by Bayard Tuckerman. 
The Best Reading ; Second series: comprising classical and 
priced lists of select English and American publications, for 
the five years ending Dec. 31, 1882; edited by L. E. Jones. 
Those Children; A Tale of Parental Experience; by B. A. 
Brooks. Sketching in Water Colors; by C. Hatton; bein 
Vol. VIL ot the ‘‘ Art Hand-books.”’ Drawing in Black a 
White ; Charcoal, Crayon, Pencil, and Pen and Ink ; by Susan 
N. Carter ; being Volume VIII, of the ‘‘ Art Hand-books.’’ 
Sheaves: A volume of poems; by Harriette Converse. Songs 
of Lake Geneva, and Other Poems; by John Brayshaw Kaye. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


How We Ought to Live; a practicui Guide, written in plain intelligible 
lan for the preservation of health and the attainment of longevity ; 
by J. F. Edwards A.M., M.D.; cl. Boston: The People’s Book Concern. 

The System of Mental Philosophy; by Asa Mahan, D.D., LL.D.; cloth; 
$1.50. icago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 

MacVicar’s Practical Arithmetic, Oral and Written; for common and 
ee schools; by M. MacVicar, Ph.D., LL.£.; cloth. New York: 

‘aintor Bros., Merrill & Co, 

Babyland for 1882; illum. bds.; 75 cts.; $1.00. Boston: D. Lot & Co. 

Social Equality: a short study in a missing Sciexce; by Wm. H. Mal- 
lock; cloth; $1.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Essentials of Arithmetic, consisting te 


of one thousand 
amples; pre and D. C, Stone. San {wre nba 
ples; arranged by 
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Aug. 24, 1882. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


DAKOTA. 


GOVERNMENT MANUAL LABOR BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


This institution was opened seven months ago at Yankton 
Agency, by Mr. and Mrs. Standing (from Carlisle, Pa ), with 
Misses Cook and Stanton as teachers. Part of the pupils had 
previously received some instruction in mission schools. Few 
of them had learned any kind of civilized labor, and a large 
proportion entered imbued with the idea that labor is not hon- 
orable in a man, an idea inherited from heathen ancestry, and 
in olden times carefully encouraged by traders. These preju- 
dices Mr. Standing has overcome by laboring with them, at 
the same time so conducting himself as to secure the respect 
of all on the reservation, whether white or Indian. Witha 
sufficient number of such schools, managed with equal effi- 
ciency, and with due protection of law as enjoyed by whites, 
the Dakotas would soon learn to sustain themselves by agri- 
cultafe. 

In the school-room, the deportment of the pupils was excel- 
lent, and everything indicated careful attention to all those 
little details needful in transforming savage children into civil- 
ized men and women. I never saw gymnastic exercise better 
performed in any school. In writing they also eminently ex- 
celled. Some of them have been received within two months, 
not knowing a letter; yet every pupil was able to write on the 
blackboard neatly, rapidly, and legibly, a considerable number 
of English words, to most of them when received, as strange 
as Sanskrit words would seem to an American child. Their 
facility in adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing was 
just about what I would expect white children to attain in the 
same time, if, like these, instructed by skillful and enthusiastic 
teachers. If their inherited observation gives them remark- 
able facility in learning to write and perform other simple con- 
structive exercises, other inherited characteristics make the 
acquisition of the English language a task of peculiar difficulty. 
‘The Dakota”’ is as regular and symmetrical in its structure 
as the Latin, more particular in euphony than the Greek, more 
facile in derivation than the Anglo-Saxon. A language so 
anomalous and irregular as English, and one in which there is 
no harmony whatever between sound and sense, is to a Dakota 
something almost inconceivable. 

Most Dakota children have been trained to feel that they 
must not use any more language than they can use accurately, 
and the labor of learning English is thus greatly enhanced by 
the fear of making blunders. Owing to these difficulties their 
progress in learning English has necessarily been very slow, 
yet sufficient to prove that here, as elsewhere, the instruction 
is highly efficient. The work of teaching Indians to be men 
and women, forming a useful part of our nation, is one worthy 
the ambition of able men and women ; but those who under- 
take it should not be at all sanguine of remaining long enough 
to accomplish useful results. Having thus, under great diffi- 
culties, completed his first term with eminent success, Mr. 
Standing was promptly informed by the newly-arrived agent 
that his services were no longer required. He had no fault to 
find, but he desired to give the position to a personal friend he 
had brought with him. This is a free country, and the right 
to use public educational funds for private purposes must not 
be infringed. Ww. 


ALABAMA. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH AFRICA ? 


This is a question of vital importance to the people of the 
United States. No thoughtful person can close his eyes to the 
fact that a problem of untold difficulty is before this country,— 
a problem which has never before been presented to any na- 
tion. How is it to be solved ? What isto be the future of 
“our brother in black,’’ who at present is only an amiable, 
unambitious, grown-up child, characterized by improvidence, 
shiftlessness, and extravagance, but who’ has upon his shoul- 
ders all the responsibilities of citizenship, and in his hands 
power to turn the scale and decide the destiny of the country. 
These thoughts fill my mind and oppress it as I revisit this 
county, in which there are 24,000 colored, and only 3000 white 
people, and in which public schools are kept open only three 
months in the year. I watch the young girls of this dusky 
race and see them growing up in utter ignorance of the re- 
sponsibility resting upon them, and of the most important 
womanly duties; contented, happy, and joyous if dressed in 
gaudy attire; unmindful of untidy homes and neglected par- 
ents, thinking only of the now, caring naught for to-morrow, 
and my heart grows sick within me at the magnitude of the 
work stretching out before the educators of the land. How 
little can be done in the brief drill of three months to awaken 
this people to a sense of responsibility! They need training,— 
training of head, heart, and hand. They need help in form- 
ing habits of right living. The women and girls now re- 
gard agricultural labor as degrading and disreputable, yet 
many of them have not been trained to any other employment, 
and in the first flash of womanhood fall into a life of shame 
that they may be enabled to live in idleness. In the neighbor- 
hood of villages and towns many support themselves by wash- 
ing, but, refusing to use washing-machines, they are enabled to 
earn only a scanty support. Ignorant of the use of the needle, 
we find these washerwomen paying white people to make even 
their plainest clothes. The children growing up in squalid 

€s are accustomed only to dirt and disorder, and at an 
early age acquire many evil habits. 


WHAL CAN BE DONE TO REMEDY THIS STATE OF THINGS 2 


If it be not remedied, what will be the result? Who will be 
touched by it? Will not this condition of affairs among such 
a large body of citizens make itself felt throughout every part 
of the body politic ? It would be easy enough to devise plans 
did not the stubborn fact that money is needed to carry them 
out make it useless to do so. It does seem, however, that 
something could be done for them at no great expense, by 
making needle-work a regular branch of instruction for the 
girls in the public schools. In all elementary schools of Ger- 
man-speaking countries needle-work is obligatory. I find the 
following in regard to this subject in the report of the Com- 
missioner of Education. Alluding to Germany, it is said: 


“Objections against needle-work are not heard at present; 
both the state and the parents are highly pleased with the 
happy results of this branch of instruction. The sewing and 
embroidery classes are even continued several years after the 
girls have left the elementary schools. Instead of devoting all 
their time to parties, dancing, flirting, etc., the German girls 
of the middle classes give practical entertainments, —they meet 
at different houses every week, and spend several hours in 
needle work, and as each girl brings along some different 
work, these courses tend to give each attendant some new 
idea. . . . And if German girls find employment so 
easily at home and abroad, it is because they possess a great 
deal of skill in needle-work.”’ 


If needle-work were taught to the young colored girls who 
receive no home-training in it, nor in other habits of industry, 
great good would result from it, and yet it would not lessen 
the amount of ‘‘ book-learning’’ which they could acquire in 
three months,—the lamentably short time during which the 
public schools of Alabama are keptopen. It would be feasible 
to introduce this specialty, as no chart, text-book, or appliance 
is necessary for teaching it, and consequently it could be taught 
at very slight expense. 


A PRACTICAL MAN, 


Professor D. T. Washington, of Tuskegee, Ala., a colored 
graduate of Hampton, is now in charge of one of the State 
normal schools for the negroes, and he seems to understand 
thoroughly the needs of his race, and to be directing all his 
energies toward providing industrial training for the teachers 
under his charge. In connection with Prof. Washington, I 
must tell you what took place at the State Association of 
colored teachers at its meeting in Selma, a short time ago. 
Prof. Washington had just read a very able paper on Indus- 
trial Schools, in which he spoke of the needs of the negro. 
On finishing his essay and taking his seat, teachers arose in 
various parts of the hall, claiming the privilege of ‘‘ speakin 
on de question.”” It soon appeared that the main object of the 
discussion was to make complaints against Prof. Washington 
for using what they were pleased to call ‘‘insulting language,”’ 
and “‘ branding them as negroes.’”’ In a quiet and impressive 
manner Prof Washington replied, disclaiming any intention 
of using objectional language, and telling them he hoped to 
see the day when they would all be proud of belonging to the 
Negro race. He explained to them that the word ‘ Negro”’ 
was no more a term of disrespect, when applied to the black 
man, than was the word ‘‘Indian’’ when referring to the red 
man, or ‘‘ Caucasian’’ when used to denominate the pale faces; 
all of these terms being used merely to denominate race. He 
then urged his hearers so to think, speak, and act, as to hasten 
the time when they will have just cause to be proud of their 
race denomination. The manly bearing of this young colored 
man, his quiet earnestness, and the good sense displayed by 
him were worthy of the admiration they elicited. 


W. B Paterson, who is president of the State Normal School 
at Marion, Ala., in speaking of the colored students under his 
charge, says: ‘‘ We find it more necessary to teach them how 
to use knowledge than how to get it. It seems that the de- 
velopment of a race follows the law of the development of 
mind in the individual, in which the judgment or reasoning 
powers are the last to be acquired.’’ Does not this experience 
confirm the opinion that the transcendent need of the Negro 
in the South is training in industrial skill ? 

Livingston, Ala., 1882. A CHIEL AMANG YE. 


VERMONT STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A NOTABLE GATHERING. 


The thirty-second annual meeting of the Vermont State 
Teachers’ Assoc. convened in the Congregational Church at 
Castleton, on Wednesday evening, Aug. 9, 1882. The ladies 
of the village had made the place of meeting almost a fairy 
bower. Castleton is at home with educators, and desires their 
society. For ninety-six years she has contained one of the 
prominent educational institutions of the State, and for one- 
half of the time a medical college. 

_At the first session were seen the faces of the principals of 
our three normal schools,—E, Conant, C. W. Edson, and A. E. 
Leavenworth ; Prins. Johnson of Brigham Academy, Far- 
well of Black River Academy, Hitt of Northfield, Beard of 
Pennsylvania, and Prest. Hamlin of Middlebury Coll., and 
some fifty teachers in high school, intermediate, and primary 
grades, besides a good number of citizens. 

The Assoc. was called to order by Prin. A. E. Leavenworth, 
in the absence of Prest. Cilley. Prayer was offered by Prest. 
Hamlin. After a cordial welcome by Mr, D. D. Cole, of Castile- 
ton, and response by the prest., Rev. W. S. Blaisdell, of Ran- 
dolph, followed with a most eloquent lecture on ‘‘ The Nobility 
of Work.” It was an appropriate theme, and was finely 
handled, being replete with valuable thoughts and deductions. 


THURSDAY, Ava. 10. 

The second day’s session found Prin. J S. Cilley, of Jericho, 
duly installed in the chair. After a few earnest and welcome 
remarks, he introduced Prin. C. C. Boynton, of Townshend, 
who opened a discussion on ‘‘ Institutes and Institute Work.’’ 
In an ably prepared paper he urged the establishment of State 
institutes of one week or more, for the special training of 
teachers in normal methods. 

Prin. J. M. Hitt, of Northfield, supplemented Mr. Boynton’s 
remarks with valuable suggestions and illustrations drawn 
from his experience in the West. 

Prins. Edson, Leavenworth, and Dana cordially indorsed 
the ideas presented, expressing their readiness to welcome 
every means that would improve the character of the schools 
and give us better instruction. 

After a recess Miss Helen D. Baright, of Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., favored the members with a very fine reading. Miss 
Baright is a graduate of the California State Normal School, 
and is to teach in the Randolph Normal School the coming 
year. 

** Practical Physics in Common Schools” was illustrated in 
an interesting manner, with home-made apparatus, by Prof. 
W. F. Rocheleau, of the State Normal School, Randolph. The 
lever-screw, pulley, the finding of the center of gravity, the 
siphon, atmospheric pressure, etc., could be easily yet graphi- 
cally illustrated in every school were the teachers possessed of 
the mechanical genius of the speaker. 

‘*The Best Method of Teaching Language in our Schools”’ 
was ably handled by Prin. L. V. Haskell, of Windsor, and 
Prin. Judah Dana, of West Rutland. Both speakers pursued 
nearly the ae line of argument. They each thought 
that one of the best things for the schools was a supply ot good 
newspapers. By consulting them the minds of the pupils 
would be enriched with a knowledge of current events and of 
the present history of the country and world. 

Prin. Johnson thought a good rule in language culture is to 
discard the use of monosyliables, to put no direct questions, 
and always to require the use of correct language in answers. 


THE AFTERNOON SESSION 
opened with an able address on ‘‘Our Normal Schools: What 


yare they doing? What should be done for them ?”’’ by Prin. 


Edward Conant. Mr. Conant fortified his positions with in- 
controvertible statistics. He showed that illiteracy has de- 
creased in the State since the advent of the normal schools. 
The common schools have advanced because the normal 
schools have furnished better and more competent teachers. 
Pupils are now better fitted for the active duties of life. Yet 
more money is wanted for these schools, and for schools of 
practice. 

Prin. Geo. I. Beard, of the Pennsylvania Normal School at 
California, bore valuable testimony to the good work of normal 
schools. Mr. B. is a Vermonter, taught many years in the 
State, and visits it each year. 

Mr. A. N. Adams, of Fairhaven, also testified to the improve- 
ment in the status of teachers since the establishment of nor- 
mal schools, and urged the necessity of a liberal support of 
them by State appropriation. 

A fine paper upon ‘* Woman’s Opportunity’’ was presented 
by Mrs. A. M. Goodell, of South Windham. She contended 
that there is a large field for women to do good, both by 
example and by an earnest effort to save those going astray, 
She should seek to pluck them as brands from the burning. 
The field is a large one; will woman occupy it? The paper 
was well received, and elicited a hearty indorsement from 
Prest. Cilley. 

After a short recess and readings, Prin. J. W. Dunham of 
Bennington, gave an address on ‘*Politics in School.’’ He main- 
tained that the demagogue’s occupation was gone in an edu- 
cational community. The boys of to-day will soon be the men 
of our land. Instil into their minds the principles of sound 
government. Teach them early constitutional law. Let their 
minds be permeated with correct ideas as they grow from boy- 
hood to manhood. ‘ 

** School Supervision ’? was discussed by Supt. J. G. Randall 
of Rutland, and A. A. Ropes, Esq., of Montpelier. 


IN THE EVENING 


an address was delivered by Walter E. Howard of Fair Haven, 
on ‘‘ John Brown,”’ in which the speaker ably portrayed the 
heroic life, character, and services of this last stern old Puritan. 
Mr. Howard was formerly principal of the normal school of 
this place. We have few men in Vermont who can excel him 
in word-painting. For an hour and a half he held the large 
audience entranced. 

After the lecture, and a fine reading by Miss Baright, as- 
sisted by Miss C. G. B. Field at the piano, the teachers and 
citizens, by invitation of Prin. Leavenworth, proceeded to the 
Norma! School parlor to participate in a reception. Mr. 
Leavenworth was assisted by Prin J. S. Cilley, Prest. Cyrus 
Hamlin of Middlebury Coll., and Miss Louisa M. Leavenworth, 
the efficient matron of the school. With fairy lights all 
around, soft music, and sweet songs, who could not enjoy 
themselves ? 

FRIDAY MORNING 


was held the crowning session of the meeting, the result both 
of the enthusiasm excited by the previons exercises, and of 
the stirring addresses given, not to spesk of the royal hospitality. 

At a business meeting, the following officers were chosen for 
the ensuing year: 

Prest.—Prin. Abel E. Leavenworth, Castleton. 

Vice-Prests.—One from each county. 

S8ec.—Prin. Otis 8S. Johnson, Bakersfield. 

Treas —Prin. C. G. Farwell, Ludlow. 

Ex. Com. — Prin. A. L. Hardy of West Randolph, Prin. C. 
H. Dunton of Poultney, Prin. J. M. Hitt of Northfield. 


An appropriation was made for prize-speaking at the next 
annual meeting. 

Educational Journalism”? was discussed by Prin. W. H. 
Sanderson of Woodstock, in a carefully-prepared paper, and 
by Prin. A. E. Leavenworth, the later speaking from his ex- 
perience both as editor and reader of school journals. 

Prin. C. H. Dunton followed with a very practical paper 
upon ‘The Teacher’s Outside Work, or The Rural School- 
teacher.’ The paper was very pointed, and sparkled with 
humor. 

After recess, and a reading by Mrs. Runnell, “‘ The Vermont 
System of Education, its Defects and Remedies,’’ was discussed 
by Prest. C. Hamlin of Middlebury Coil., Prof. J. E Goodrich 
of the State Univ., and Rev. J. D. Emerson of Underhill. 
Prest. Hamlin said he had searched the statute-books for a 
system, but failed to find one. He spoke forcibly upon the 
need of such system. The paper was sound, logical, and pro- 
found, and in all respects characteristic of this eminent educa- 
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the subject of school supervision to good .effect, apoke of the 
work accomplished by our normal schools, and praised the 
graded-school system of the State. 

Rev. Mr, Emerson presented the defects of the system in his 
inimitable way, stirring his audience with his telling hits. 

After the usual resolutions, including the advocating of the 
teaching of temperance and good morals, the meeting ad- 
journed. 

Vermont has a noble set of men as educators. She should 
stay up their hands, and help them to help others. The 
schools of Vermont are well officered. If there is any defect, 
it isin the machinery. There are but few dronesin the ranks, 
and they will be soon weeded out. Cc. D. 8. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


GrorGiAa.—The colored people of the State are struggling to 
establish another college for their race. They have nearly 
completed the payments for the necessary ground at Atlanta. 

We regret to have to record the death of Mr. Wm. M. Wad- 
ley, a prominent citizen of Georgia and a friend of education. 
Mr. W. died suddenly at Saratoga, N. Y., on the 8th inst, 
where he had lately gone to recruit his health. He was buried 
at Bolingbroke with many civic honors. So passeth away a 
good and busy man. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Iowa. 


IowA.—It is said that Central Univ. at Palla has raised over 
half of the $100,000 endowment fund necessary to make the 
institution financially independent.——Prof. Booth, is the newly- 
elected professor of elocution in the State Univ.——The West- 
ern Normal Coll. of Illinois has been transplanted to Iowa 
soil, and located at Shenandoah.——The State Univ. is mak- 
ing arrangements for establishing a department in political 
science.———An unusually large number of Iowa educators at- 
tended the summer school at Martha’s Vineyard. 

Supt. Tutline of Iowa City is earning laurels in his city. 
The work of the city high school is done by a faculty of five 
teachers, each of which has a special department of instruction. 

Until salaries are increased, or the meetings of the National 
Ed. Assoc. and Am. Inst. of Instr. are held occasionally in 
central or western portions of the United States, few lowa 
people will be able to attend those interesting educational 
meetings. However, we sympathize with the cause, and long 
to be there. 

Rev. Dr. Bowman of San Jose, Cal., the founder of Cornell 
Coll., a man distinguished for his able efforts in behalf of 
higher education in our State, in its early history, whose idea of 
a college was an institution that offered equal privileges and 
honors to both sexes, is now visiting in various parts of the 
State, and is everywhere greeted by friends and people who 
delight to honor him for his ‘‘ stalwartism’’ in educational 
matters in our commonwealth at the time when such saga- 
cious leadership was needed. 

Prof. J. L. Budd, of State Agricultural Coll., takes an 
extended tour through Southern Europe and Asia in the in- 
terest of horticulture in lowain general, and the Ag. Coll. in 
particular. He goes also partially in the interest of the Cana- 
dian government. He expects to return with seeds, scions, 
roots, etc., for experimental purposes on the college farm. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Jil. 


ILurivo1s.—Illinois will not lack for candidates for State 
Supt. of Pub. Instr. There are already three in the field, and 
the Democrats are yet to make anomination. The Republican 
nominee,—Hon. Chas. T. Stratton,—is a young man who has 
had a very successful career. He has done successful work as 
a teacher, has been admitted to the bar, and has served one 
term as a member of the lower house of our State Legislature. 
The Greenback party have nominated their candidate of four 
years ago,—Mr. Frank H. Hall. He has been prominent for 
some time as an enthusiastic and able advocate of industrial 
education, and has given the teachers of the State frequent 
stirrings up by criticizing their work as lacking practicality. 
The Prohibition party have nominated Supt. Andrews of 
Galesburg. He has been a prominent teacher for many years, 
and has made an excellent record in his management of the 
Galesburg schools. All three of the gentlemen named above 
are possessors of State certificates. 

Two more schoolmasters gone the way of all the earth. Our 
exchanges mention the marriage of T. L. Fausler of Meredo- 
sia; also of Emery Chilcoat, of Danville. The “‘ schoolmarms’”’ 
are also improving the vacation. Normal class of ’74 have 
received cards reading, Luther M. Sims, Sarah M. Littlefield, 
married June 27, 1882, Beardstown. Miss Lillie M. Brown, 
normal class of ’80, was married July 27 to Mr. Fairchild, son 
of the president of Berea Coll., Kentucky. Not teachers, but 
of teaching families, are Frank Gove of Rico, Col., and Miss 
Ida Cook of Normal, married by Dr. Edwards July 27. 


| Itis pleasant to record the advancement of a worthy man. 
It was rumored that the trustees of the Dlinois Industrial 
Univ. at Champaign had a place for Prof. Forbes, and then 
come the tidings that Gov. Cullom has appointed him to suc- 
ceed Dr. Thomas as State entomologist. He has already en- 
tered vigorously upon the work of his new position. He has 
put two men in the field to assist him in his investigations, 
and will see that the results of his work are disseminated 
among the farmers. His well-known ability will doubtless se- 
cure an ample appropriation from the Legislature, and we may 
expect his work to reflect credit on the State. 

Miss Louisa Minor, for years past a teacher of Peoria High 
High School, has resigned to accept a similar position in Still- 
water, Minn. The supt. at that place is Mr. E. P. Frost, who 
was formerly high-school principal at Peoria. The gentleman 
who succeeds Miss Minor is a graduate of Harvard Univy.—— 
H. R: Edwards, prin. of Peoria Second Ward, resigns to enter 
mercantile pursuits ——Peoria erects two new school buildings 


this summer. 


INDIANA.—The Northern Ind. Nor. School will commence 
its tenth year Aug. 28 with brighter prospects than ever be- 
fore. In the past year it has enrolled more than 3,500 stu- 
dents, and has employed 23 regular instructors. There are 
aoe rooms in abundance, and of a quality to suit all classes of 
students. 


INDIAN TERRITORY.—The Indian Univ., established in 1880 
at Talequah, the capital of the Cherokee nation, has made a 
very encouraging growth. During the past year there has been 
an enrollment of 68 students, as follows: Cherokees, 53; Del- 
awares, 5; Choétaws, 2; Ottowas, 1; whites, 7. Among these 
there are 26 preparing to teach, and 4 for the ministry. 

State Editor, Louis K. WEBB, Junction City. 

Kansas.—The State Ag. Coll., during the 19 years of its 
history, has enrolled 1,929 different students; 198 of these at- 
tended for the first time during the past year. The total en- 
rollment for the year has been 312 against 267 last year. 

Olathe has elected Prof. Williams of Sedalia, Mo., supt. of 
her city schools, at a salary of $800 a year.——O. M. Crary has 
been reélected prin. of the Minneapolis schools. ——Wamego 
is attempting to improve her schools by an annual change of 
prins.——Mr. Herbert J. Humphrey, assistant in the Junction 
City High School during the past year, is studying law in the 
office of his father, Judge Jas. Humphrey, one of the leading 
lawyers of the State. ——-Miss Alice E. Stewart, of Manhattan, 
has been elected assistant in the Junction City High School. 
Miss Stewart is a graduate of the State Ag. Coll., and also 
of Oberlin Coll. She was assistant during the past year 
in the Beloit High School.——Miss Carrie Bauman, of Mo- 
deska, a graduate of the Univ. of Kansas, class of ’81, has been 
elected assistant in the Beloit High School.——Prin. G. H. 
Wasson, of the Valley Falls public schools, has been reélected. 
—Miss Ella A. Wood has been reélected prin. of the Wichita 
High School. She is a thoroughly trained teacher, a graduate 
of Oswego (N. Y.) State Normal School, and her reélection is 
a deserved tribute to the excellency of her four years’ work in 
Wichita. 

The Union Teachers’ Inst. for the four counties of Franklin, 
Miami, Linn, and Anderson, will meet at Lincoln Park, Lane, 
Aug. 29, 30, 31, 1882.——Supt. L. G. A. Copley, in an article 
on * Tardiness,’”’ in the July Hducationist, details the plan 
which has wrought a revolution in the matter of punctuality 
in the Wichita schools.——The school census of Le aay = just 
completed, shows a school population of 6,890.——The Girard 
School Board has reélected John Randolph prin. of the city 
schools, at a salary of $80 a month, with the following corps of 
assistants: M. F. Bassell, Lottie Cadwell, Sallie Baily, Flora 
Colton, May Bayless. The salary paid Mr. Bussell is $50 a 
month; each of the other assistants, $40.——Mrs. Dexter Clapp 
has been appointed to fill the vacancy in the Board of Regents 
of the State Normal School caused by the death of her hus- 


band, Gen. Dexter Clapp. 


MonTAaNA.—At the recent meeting of the Territorial Teach- 
ers’ Assoc., the following officers were elected to serve for the 
ensuing year: Prest.—R. H. Howey; Vice-Prest.—J.H. Meyers 
of Deer Lodge; Recording Sec.—H. T. Englehorn; Corres. Sec. 
—Miss M. C. Wheeler; Treas.—C. Hedges; Hx. Com.—Mrs. 
L. C. Ballou and A. J. Baker of Butte. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNESOTA.—The graduates of the Red Wing High School 
have organized an Alumni Assoc. 

The new Ladies’ Hall at Carleton Coll., now in process of 
construction, will be an elegant affair. Besides the suites of 
rooms for nearly one hundred*and fifty lady students, it will 
have eight teachers’ suites (counting in those of the matron as 
one), boarding arrangements for all who will desire to board 
there, and hospital and laundry arrangements in modern style. 


Heated by steam and lighted with gas, and presided over by 
such professors as Misses Evans and Armsby, with Misses 
Heald and Tupper to supply the music, and Miss Lincoln the 
food, it ought to be a happy college home. This is the fifth 
building of Carleton’s set. 

Fergus Falls will build a $25,000 school-house this season; 
Watonna will soon build one to cost $15,000. 

Prof. 8. L. Frazier, editor Ed. Dept. Verndale Journal, says: 
‘* The chief reason why our youth do not read better is because 
the teacher of to-day cannot read, and as a consequence is not 
fully equipped for teaching others to read.”’ 

The Wesleyan Univ., Bloomington, Ill., has conferred the 
degree of A.M. on Prof. H. S. Baker, the newly-elected prin. 
of the Jefferson School, St. Paul. 

The Red Wing Scandinavian Sem. has enjoyed a very pros- 
perous year. The school is increasing in numbers, and the 
accommodations must be increased. A new building is to be 


added. 


Micuie¢an.—According to the calendar of the Michigan State 
Normal School, just published, the number of students now on 
its roll is 511, some of whom are in more than one department. 
In addition to the present roll, the calendar contains a list of 
the normal graduates from 1854 up to and including those of 
1881. The first term for the present year will begin Sept. 13;,ex- 
aminations for admission, Sept. 12; term closes Feb. 2, 1883. and 
examinations for admission to the second term, which com- 


mences Feb. 6, will be held on Feb. 5. Six courses are pro- 
vided with an ample corps of teachers in each, as follows: 
' Scientific, language, literary, art, common school, and special. 
Each course embraces four years, with the exception of the 
common-school course, which covers two years. 

The teachers’ review class at Parma, under the direction of 
Profs. Haskins, Miller, and Pierce, was a decided success, the 
teachers finding the drill of great advantage tothem. There 
were 32 teachers in regular attendance.——A musical institute 
in Cadillac has over 100 pupils. It is in charge of Prof. Green- 
lie.——-Grand Rapids has 6,000 school-children and a school 
debt of $72,000. The town is expending $22,000 on school 


buildings this year. ‘ 


NEBRASKA.—W. C. Moyer, late prin. of Tecumseh schools, 
has accepted a similar situation in the public schools at Syra- 
cuse.——Sod school-houses in Polk Co. are now among the 
things that were, the last one having been succeeded by a 
wooden structure.——Hastings expects to have a $25,000 high- 
school-building completed in a short time.——The new indus- 
trial school-building at the Omaha agency is 40x20, two stories 
high.——-Edward Healey has been elected supt., and Miss 
Whitehorn has been promoted to be prin., of the grammar 
school in Crete. 


State Editor, E. T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, N. ¥. 

New Yorx.—Mr. Jeremiah Millbank of New York, is the 
new trustee of Rochester Univ. 

J. W. Ford, and not E. P. Sisson as reported, is the new 
rincipal of Colgate Acad. Prof. Ford isa graduate of Mad- 
son Univ., ’73, and has a very successful career as a teacher. 

We are glad the system of promoting the subordinate teachers, 
in case of a vacancy, is gaining ground. 

Prof. Charles A. Gardner, for the past year a teacher at the 
Albany Acad., is made temporary professor of Latin at Mad- 
ison Univ. —— Mr. W. E. Knapp, late prin. of the Madison 
Union School, has resigned to accept a position in a bank in 
Colorado. —— Prin. Bradford, late of Holland Patent, is the 
new prin. of Boonville Union School. 

A party of the professors and students of Lewisburg Univ. 
has been making a pedestrian tour of the State. 

Prof. Geo A Williams, recently prin. of the Hamilton 
Union School, after declining the professorship of Latin at 
Madison Univ., has accepted the position of teacher of Greek 
at Cook Acad. This academy has recently begun the publica- 
tian of a paper called Church and School. 

Dansville Sem., Livingston, will open Sept. 6, in charge of 
its popular a a G. W. Phillips. 

Prof. Orlo B. Rhodes, a graduate of Brown Univ. ’70, is 
the new prin. of Hungerford Collegiate Inst. Mrs. M. H. 
Bouglan is to be preceptress. 

The next session of the Inter-academic Literary Contest will 
be held at Binghampton. Under the supervision of Prin. E. 
R. Payson it will be a success. 

Mr. Clyde Johnson, of Niles, is appointed teacher of Mathe- 
matics in the Auburn High School. 

Prof. E. T. Shumway, a graduate of Amherst ’76, is to be 

rof. of Greek and Latin at the Potsdam Normal School. 

rof. Shumway has been a teacher for the past three years in 
Cheltenham Acad., near Philadelphia. He has also taught at 
Prof. Sauvier’s Amherst Summer School of Languages. His 
salary will be $1,400. The other new teachers for the Pots- 
dam Normal School will be Miss Phebe Haynes, Miss Maud 
Bell, and Mrs. Mary Lord Bacon. 


New School Algebra! ENéLisH 


in Prof. Newcomb’s 
Mathematical Course. 


AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
TEWKSBURY CENTRE, MASS. 

* Commences Sept. 20. 
Miss Luoy A. H1ILu, Miss KATHARINE A, HILL, Prins. 


[August 24, 1882.) 


MOSES TRUE BROWN'S LECTURES 
Delsarte Philosphy of Expression. 


Pror. Brown will make en ments with Caliegns, 
Schools, Teachers’ Institutes, and Literary Associations 


Contains proportionately more problems and 
exercises than any other Algebra. It is new, 
practical, and original. It aims to present the 
pupil with but one new idea at a time, and by 
examples and exercises, to assure its assimila- 
tion before passing to another. 12mo. $1.20 

Sent to teachers, d examination 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 West 23d St., New York. 
THE OLDEST AND LARCEST 


PRIVATE SCHOOL IN BOSTON. 


The new Catalogue of Chauncy-Hall School gives an 
account of the preparation in the different depart- 
ments for Cellege, the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and Business; and of the course of 
graduates of high schools who wish one or two more 

for general culture before entering on active 


Special Students are received in any branches. 


The large number of teachers affords unusual advan- | Open 


tages for students wishing to enter professional schools 
thout going through college. ” 

” Yonng ladies wishing to study French German 
have unusual facilities’ at very rates, ane 


The Fifty-fifth Year begins Sept. 13, 1882. 382c 
$5 0 $20 


The Misses Hib, having had excellent success in 
their English and Classical Day School, will open Sept. 
20,’82, in connection therewith,a HOME DEPARTMENT 
faeces ef located in Tewksbury Centre, a retired an 

ealthful village about twenty miles from Boston. 

Pupils can here quietly prepare themselves for col- 
lege, or pursue such 8 courses as may be desired. 
Particular attention given to the individual needs of 


Miss L. A. HILL’s long experience in Germany not 
only enables her to teach French and German by con- 
stant practice in conversation, but also gives her pe- 
culiar aivantages in school government. Native teach- 
ers will be employed whenever beneficial to pupils. 


References: Rev. Theodore Edson, D.D., Lowell ; 
Rev. T. M. Colwell, D.D., Lowell; J. T. Littleton, A.M., 
W. F. College, Murfreesboro, N. C. . 

Address LUCY A. HILL, 
378 j 126 Worthen Street, Lowell, Mass. 


CULTURE. 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


s Sept. 14,in its NEW and SPLENDIDLY 
EQUIPPED HOME, in the heart of Boston ; 
with accommodations at low rates, for 550 students, 
offering opportunities never before attainable in any 
city for pursuing under one roof all studies in Music, 
English Branches, Languages, Elecation, 
Pime Arts, and Physical Culture, with TEACH- 
ERS of HIGHEST RANK. Complete courses. Diplo- 
mas and conferred. tion low. Send for 
Calendar to K. TOUBIJIEE, Boston, Mass.  382c¢ 


Of THE CHRISTIAN UNION will be an Edu- 
cational Number, with practical articles by the 
ablest writers on 


EDUCATION 


MAT 


on I 4 Kinde rt 
ut ndergarten 
Kn the Public School. 
For the Farm, 
For the Stere, 
For the Workshop, 
Fer a Professional Life, 
For a Musical Life, 


Buy at the nearest news-stand, or send six cents in 
postage stamps for No. 8, to 
382 a THE CHRISTIAN UNION, N. Y. City. 


WANTED, 

By a gentleman bearing a medical » & situation 
as teacher of botany, zodlogy, and biological sub . 
Would make available, if desired, a set of Marshall’s 
Life-sized Colored Charts, and six of Beck’s “ New 
Histological Microscopes” with cases for ts and 
staining fluids. Address, “‘ BIOLOGY,” care of Editor 
of THE JOURNAL. 380 


ear ns Monday, . 4, @ ashington 

St. ouse), Boston. Candidates for admission 

will present themselves at the school at 10 A.M., former 

atadents at 9. Orro Fuous, Principal. Yor 

circular and further the Curator, 
Miss E. Looks, at school. 381 


for a FoLL CouRss OF 12 LEoTURES; for a PARTIAL 
COURSE OF 4 LECTURES ; or for his Popular Lecture, 


**A Glance at Delsarte’s Philosophy of Expression.” 
Address: COLLEGE HILL, Mass. 
Or, ALDINE HOTEL, Paina. 3382 


EVERY ONE music 


Will get valuable information FREE 
by sending for circular to E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 


GET THE BEST 
Song-Books for Schools. 


Sterling Gems. ‘collection of 
Secular Music by THEO. E. PERKINS and H. P. MAIN. 


$4.50 per ; 60 cents each, if sont Dy tall. 

_A NEW ERA IN MUSIC, 
The Tonic Sol-Fa Music Reader, sewann « 
ng te sng, se ability toning’ 
to a much higher musical intelligence in those who use 


it. It con 3 a good vari of Songs for 
etc. Price, 30 cts. Se 


Specimen pages of either of above, free 0. application. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
81 Randolph &t., Ohicago; 76 Ninta &t., New York. 
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The trustees of the West Henrietta School, Monroe, have 
been fortunate enough to secure Miss S. Emma Webster, of 
Rochester, for the coming year as principal of the school. 

The friends of Medina Acad., Orleans, are endeavoring to 
induce Prof. Cathran to again take charge of the school. 


State Editor, JNO. E. BUSHNELL, Salem, Va. 


VrreintA. — The 17th annual session of the Educational 
Assoc. of Va. will be held at the Univ. of Virginia, beginning 
Tuesday evening, Aug. 29, and will continue until Saturday. 
The faculty of the university has appointed, as a committee to 
make all necessary arraogements, Prof. Noah K. Davis, Prof. 
F. H. Smith, and Prof. J. R. Page. The program: 


Tuesday Evening. 

1. Report of the Local Com.—chairman, Prof. Noah K. Davis. 

2. Aassons of Welcome tothe Assoc., by Dr.James T. Harrison, Univ. 
of Virginia. 

3. Address by the President of the Association. Discussion of address. 

Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 

1I,—Reports of Committees appointed at the last session of the Assoc. 

1. Com. on Reorganization of the Assoc.; chairman, Prof. C. L. Cocke, 
prest. of Hollin’s Inst. 

2. Com. on a paper read by Prof. William Taylor Thom, of Hollin’s 
Inst., at the last session, on * Secondary Education;”’ chairman, Prof. 
R. L. Crane, of Ajexandria. 

3. Com. on a Petition to the Board of Visitors of the Univ. of Virginia, 
to establish a professorship of the English Language; chairman, Prof. 
Thomas Hume, Jr., of Norfolk. 
III.—Papers and Addresses. 

1. “ The Teacher,” by Maj. A. Smith, prin. of Bethel Acad. 

2. “ The Relation of School to Thought, the Main Duty of Teachers to 
Train Pupils to Think,’’ by Rev. A. Eubank, prin. of Albermarle Female 
Institute. 

3. “ The Teaching of English in our High Schools and Academies,” by 
Prof. T. Hume, Jr., D.D., of Norfolk Coll. for Young Ladies. 

4. “The Proper Relation of Existing Colleges to the State System of 
Education: Shall they be set aside and destroyed, and State Colleges sub- 
stituted, or be arran for in the State System?”’ by Rev. W. Bennett, 
D.D., of Randolph Macon Coll., or Prof. W. W. Smith, A.M. 

5. Wednesday Evening.—‘‘ Mental and Mora! Science, Teaching of it 
in Schools,” by Prof. Noah K. Davis, of Univ, of Virginia. Discussion. 

6, “ Fundamental Concepts of Geometry,’’ by Prof. Néwton Fitz, of 
Norfolk Coll. for Young Ladies. 

7. “ The even Acid His Value and his Needs,” by Prof. H. H. Har- 
ris, of Richmond Coll. 

8. ** Normal Schools.”” A Plan for a Normal Dept. connected with the 
Univ. of Va., by Prof. Thomas R. Price, of Columbia Univ., New York. 

9. Evening. — “‘ Experimental Illustration of Teaching in 
Chemistry,”’ by Prof. Mailet, of the Univ. of Va. 

10. * Industrial Education,” by Capt. C. E. Vawter, prest. of Miller 
Manual Labor School. . 

11. “ Agricultaral Education,” by Prof. John R. Page, M.D., of the 
Univ. of Virginia, 

Other papers have been promised, but subjects not sent for insertion in 
the «vg necessary the order in which the papers are arranged 
can be changed. 

There are also some twenty-six important subject selected for general 
discussion if desired. Any one of these subjects can be taken up for dis- 
cussion at any time at the request of the Assoc. Teachers are requested 
to come prepared to discuss one or more of the subjects given. Surely they 
will find something to interest them. 

Pror. R. M. SAUNDERS, Prest. of the Assoc., Norfolk, Va. 


Oxn10.—Marietta Coll. has lost a most valued professor, Geo. 
R. Rossiter, LL D, of the chair of Mathematics, a graduate 
of Marietta in 1843; he died July 27,’82. As a mathematical 
teacher he had no superior. For the coming year Oscar H. 
Mitchell, a graduate of Marietta, 1875, and Ph.D. of Johns 
Hopkins Univ., will have charge of this dept. 


NEW-HENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
MAINE. 

State Editor, N. A. Luck, Augusta, Me. 

— Colby Univ., Waterville, has issued a most interesting 
catalogue. This institution was first chartered by the Legisla- 
ture of Mass., Feb. 27, 1813, as the Maine Literary and Theo- 
logical Institution, but it did not commence operations till 
1818. The name was changed to Waterville Coll. Feb. 5, 1821, 
and to Colby Univ. Jan. 23, 1867. The catalogue, in addition 
to full particulars respecting each graduate, under the date of 
each class, gives some interesting summaries. The whole 
number of the alumni is 730, of honorary graduates 157, med- 
ical graduates 55, and theological graduates 15,—a total of 957. 
Of the alumni now living, 212 reside in Maine and 104 in Mas- 
eachusetts. The present faculty consists of the prest., with 
sight other professors and an instructor in elocution. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— W.W. Allen, of Alton, will teach the high schoo! at Charles- 
town next year. The schools open Sept. 11. 

— Miss Sarah E. Sprague, formerly prin. of the Gloucester 
Training School for Teachers, has been elected prin. of the 
Manchester Training School, at a salary of $1,000. Miss Sprague 
is a graduate of St. Lawrence Univ. and of the Oswego Normal 
School, and has had some ten years successful experience in 
training teachers for professional work, at Emporia, Kan., 
Lewiston, Me., and Gloucester, Mass. 

— Miss S. L. Arnold, who has been teaching at Lisbon, has 
been elected prin. of St. Johnsbury (Vt.) High School. Miss 
Arnold was graduated from Bridgewater High School. 

— A. C. Heath, a graduate from Ambherst Coll., has been 
elected prin. of the grammar school at Marlboro in place of D. 
B. Coxe, who declined to accept his appointment. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


— The trustees of Barre Acad. have elected Mr. John P. 
Slocum, of Boston, as third prin. Mr. S. was graduated from 
Yale Coll. with the class of ’72, and was among the best 
scholars in the class. Since his graduation, he has devoted 
himself to teaching as his chosen life-work, and he has been 
very successful. Barre Acad. may be congratulated in view 
of their good fortune in securing so able a man to carry on the 
noble work which Dr. Spaulding had begun, and the educators 
of Vermont will welcome him to their midst as a desirable 
accession to their strength and fellowship. 

— Mr. Edward A. Swain a graduate of Brown Univ., has 
been elected as assistant teacher in Barre Acad. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Prof. Moses True Brown, of Tufts Coll., is to give a fall 
course of Delsarte lectures on Expression and Elocution in 
|Philadelphia the coming winter. On the 28th of this month 
he begins a week’s instruction at Pittsburgh before the Alle- 
gheny Co. Teachers’ Inst., under the charge of Prof. Morrow, 
city supt. of Alleghany City. Prof. Brown is doing good work 
in his special dept. 


— Miss Carrie Crittenden, of Northampton, has accepted a 
call to the Sunnyside Girls’ Sem., Brooklyn. Her sister, Miss 
Ella Crittenden, has also been promoted at Willimantic, Conn. 

— Boston Univ. will expend $40,000 in remodeling the Som- 
erset-street Church at Boston, and use it for the work of the 
schools of liberal art and theology, the other schools remaining 
in their old quarters. 

— The Sauveur School of Languages, Amherst, has just 
closed its most successful session; 250 students have attended, 
18 States being represented. Massachusetts leads the list with 
93 students. 

— Carrie J. Mixer resigns as prin. of the Union-street School, 


North Adams, and accepts a call to Boston.—Carrie C. Wel- 
ler, late of Westfield and Chicopee, goes to Orange.——Miss 
| Genevieve Cook, of Gloucester, is called to a position in Ili- 
nois.——W. E. Judd, prin. of Park-street School, Holyoke, 
is elected sub-master of the Hartford High School, at a largely 
increased salary. 

— The Orange High-School term began the 21st, with Mr. 
Brown of Northfield as prin., and Miss Ayres as assistant. 
The lower town hall will be used as a school-room for one of 
the primary schools till a new building, now in process of.con- 
struction, is ready. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

— W. A. Mowry, Ph.D.. of Mowry & Goff’s English and 
Classical School, has been invited by Supt. J. Peaslee to de- 
liver a course of lectures on U.S. History at the Cincinnati 
Teachers’ Inst. This is a well-deserved compiiment, for Dr. 
Mowry has been one of the most active and energetic teachers 
of New England for more than 25 years. For two years past 
he has been prest. of the Amer. Inst. of Instruction. Its first 
prest. was Dr. Wayland, more than 50 years ago. It has had 
four prests. from Rhode Island ; viz., Dr. Francis Wayland, 
Dr. John. Kingsbury, Dr. Merrick Lyon and Dr. William A. 
Mowry. Dr. Mowry is not only a good scholar but an active 
business man, as evidenced by the unprecedented success of 
his school. 

CONNECTICUT. 

State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 

— The next term of the State Normal School will commence 
Sept. 4. The new building is progressing very well, but will 
not be ready for occupation till next spring. Prof. Carleton 
has spent most of his vacation in Austin, Texas, where, we 
learn, he has held a very successful institute for six weeks. 
He left, on his return home, on the 16th. 

— Mr. Wilcox, who has taught in the Hanover district, Meri- 
den, leaves to take a position in Scranton, Pa. He is said to 
be a successful teacher. 

— Mr. Fred. Williams, who has taught several successive 
terms in the principal school in Southington to great accept- 
ance, has been elected prin. of one of the largest schools of 
Meriden. 

— Mr. Fred. B. Mitchell has been appointed prin. of the 
large graded school at Thompsonville, as successor to Prof. 
Hitchcock, who succeeds Mr. Stockwell as prin. of the graded 
school at Windsor Locks. Mr. Mitchell has had nearly three 
years of successful experience, and is one of our most prom- 
ising young teachers. 


STEEL 
PENS. 
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Kn 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 25 cts. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York. | 


Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 
PUBLISH 


Standard Works in Mental Science. 


THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS. By Lesiie STEPHEN, an- 
thor of “ English Thought in the 18th Century.” 1 
vol., 8vo, cloth. a © al $4.00. 

ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By LESLIE STEPHEN. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth. $8.00. 

HAND-BOOK OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. By 
Dr. ALBERT SCHWEGLER. Translated and anno- 
tated by James N. Stirling. 12mo, cloth. $2.50. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, for the 


Published by 


IMPORTERS 
37 


Just Out, 


For Every Art Teacher and Student. 
B. F. NUTTING’S NEW BOOK 


TREE DRAWING. 
RUDIMENTARY EXERCISE CARDS 


IN BLOCKING OUT. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Send for Catalogue and Descriptive Circular. 


AL80 


of ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
Cernhill, Boston. 


THE READERS or THE 


Use of Students and Classes. By Prof. J.J. ELMEN- 382 tf eow 
DORF. 12mo, ¢ $1.50 THREE benefit from the use of 
By Pror. P. A. CHADBOURNE. Prest. of 
Excellent, Practical 


Mass. Agricultural College. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY; or, Nature and the Bible 
from the Same Author, 12mo, cl.- - $1.50 


Works by Pror. JOHN BASCOM, Prest. of 
University of Wisconsin. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS, Etc. 12mo,cl. $1.75 

PRINOIPLES OF NATURAL THEOLOGY. 12mo, cl. 1.50 


THE SCIENCE OF MIND, A Treatise prepared for 
higher classes in Mental Philosophy. 8vo, cl. 


PHILOSOPHY OF RHETORIC. 12mo,cl. - 


Works of Pror. HENRY N. DAY. 


THE PRINOIPLES OF ESTHETICS. Large 12mo, 
illustrated, cl. = $2.00 


THE ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 12mo, cl. 1.50 
LOGIOAL PRAXIS. 12mo, cl. 


THE SOIENOE OF ETHIOS. An Elementary System 
of Theoretical and Practical Morality. 12mo, cl. 1.50 


BOOKS 


2. Studies in 


postage prepaid. 


Educational lists sent on application, and new| 281c¢ eow 


1. Tests in Spelling and Pronunciation. 
(6000 Word's) Price, 45 cts. 


(Literature and Classics Combined.) Price, $1.60. 


3. School Management. 
(Ready September 15.) Price, $1.25. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


All orders for these books, or any of them, received 
with the money before October 1, 1882, will be filled at 
half rates by express or freight, or at three-fifths rates 


Address the author, 


FOR TEACHERS. 


Eng. and Amer. Literature. 


ALBERT N. BAUB, 
LOCK HAVEN, PA. 


General Catalogue (nearly ready) sent on receipt of 
stamp. 882a 


SEND FOR OUR 


BARGAIN 


Catalogue of Books, 
And you will beceme a purchaser. 


LAPILINUM 


(STONE CLOTH.) 
A Perfect, Flexible Biackboard for Lecturers; 
Teachers, 


New York Silicate Book Slate Company, 


191 Palteon Strect, New York. 
Send for Circulars. 


Sunday - Schools, &c. 
Made only by the 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
434 Nassan Street, New Vers, 


$66 tree & Portiand, Me. 


To "Teachers, 
To Students, 
To Ministers, ana 


All Professionals. 


Good News from Boston. 


MUSICAL RECORD, many of whom have received great 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD, 


Pronounce it Nutritious for All. 


NEW ENGLAND M. AND M., Inst, FAIR, Boston, Nov. 12, 1881. 


We, the undersigned, hereby certify that during the fair of ten weeks, whenever we were unable to obtain 
our regular meals, or were exhausted from extra labor that we were frequently obliged to give, that by taking 
Murdock’s Liquid Food it relieved us from hunger and exhaustion in less time than any food or extract we have 
ever taken. It being so rich in nutrition and free from insoluble matter, it gives nutrition without the labor of 
digestion ; (a tablespoonfal is sufficient to relieve hunger). 

It is what is wanted when exhausted. 


J. F. WOOD, Treasurer, 
(and 43 officers, exhibitors, and musiciane). 


We all forget, when exhausted, that we are invalids until our normal health is restored, fre- 
quently being so reduced that we cannot obtain any sleep. Murdock’s Liquid Food will 
relieve exhaustion in a few minutes. 

It will make blood faster than all preparations known, and can be retained 
by the weakest stomach when all other food or water is rejected. 

It is the only food that will relieve the Consumptive from hunger. 

In general use in the United States Navy and Hospitals. Our electrotypes show 
that all babies like it and want it. 

Kept by your Druggist; if not, order direct, and we will pay express. 


am ~ One ounce, 15 cts.; 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD CO., Boston. 


6 oz., 55 cts.; 12 oz., $1.00. 


The Musical Public especially benefited. Great Singers use it, and will not be without it. 
One bottie will convince you of its merits. 


We have used this in our family for many months, and it is what is wanted in every 
household. — [Editors of the Musical press. 
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= — 
Some Late Publications. T W é t 

Question-book of Theory and Practice of Teaching. Southwick C W Bardeen & Co, Syracuse $ 10 

Rhetoric. - - - as 10 

“ General History. - - - _10 

Robert Clarke & Co, Cin. 00 
Elements of Forestry. - - - oughton arke 
Memoir of Abner K. Nott. - - - - Nott Chas T Evans, NY ‘ 1 50 J U ST READY, 
Book of Concord. Vol.I. - - - - - aco rederick, 
Illustrated Hebrew Almanac. - - - - 8 Funk, NY 25 '~ 
A Fair Philosopher. - - - Geo W Harlan, NY 1 00 HK ID I ©) 
The Slaves of Paris. e - - - - Ewile Gaboriau Estes & Lauriat, Boston 50 
Manual of Guard Duty. . - - . - Regan Harper & Bros, NY 2 00 
My Watch Below. Franklin Sq. Lib. - - Russell 20 
Demokritos. - - - - - - - Weber Intern’] News Co, NY 40 
Miltary Telegraph. - - - - - Plam Jansen, McClurg & Co, Chicago 5 00 ° 
Chronological Tables of Greek History. - ~ - Peter Macmillan & Co, NY 3 00 9 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. PartsI.andII. - - Tollier ea, 3 75 
Gymnastics. - - - - » - - Farrow Metropolitan Pub Co 1 00, 1 50 
Legends of the Patriarchs. . - - - Baring-Gould N Tibbals & Sons, N Y 1 00 § 
Pilgrim’s Progress. New edition. - - Bunyan bad 1 00 
Railroad Economics. - ° Robinson D Van Nostrand, NY 
Strength of Wrought Iron ge Members. - - xi : 
The Epoch of Reform. - - - Justin McCarthy Chas Scribner’s Sons, NY 1 00 

; Putnam's Sons, NY THOROUCHLY REVISED 

BY 


Hood’s Own Whims and Oddities. - 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 

In no field of educational work can the 
teacher do more essential service to the cause 
than by selecting and commending the best kind 
of reading for their pupils, and books for school 
and public libraries to which the young have 
access. In this connection we desire to call 
special attention to the publications of Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, who an- 
nounce on the first page of THE JOURNAL of 


this week, some ‘‘ Sterling Books,.’’ This house | 
has inherited from thei? predecessors many of | 


the publications of the best known and most 
eminent of American writers of prose and poe- 
try. Their catalogue contains the works of 
such authors as Hawthorne, Bryant, DeQuin- 
cey, Dickens, Edgeworth, Emerson, Felton, 
Fields, Bret Harte, Holmes, Howells, James, 
Lucy Larcom, Longfellow, Lowell, Macaulay, 
Parton, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Scott, Scud- 
der, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Bayard Taylor, 
Tennyson, Ticknor, Mrs. Whitney, Whittier, 
Wordsworth, and hosts of others. Of special 
value in connection with school work are the 
Modern Classics, tasteful books containing the 
choicest poems, essays, and sketches in modern 


literature. Leaflets from standard authors, by 
Miss Hodgdon, a select list designed for sup- 
plementary reading; the American Men of Let- 
ters series, edited by Chas. Dudley Warner; 
the American Statesman series; the charming 
stories of Bjérnson, and Martineau’s House- 
hold Education, are all fresh issues, and meet 
the wants of students of all grades. We 
strongly urge upon teachers and school-officers 
the importance of giving prominence to the 
cultivation of a taste for good reading, and the 
wise selection of books such as are found 
— the publications of Houghton, Miffiin 
& Co. 


AYER & Son’s MANUAL gives just the infor- 
mation needed to make a judicious selection 
of papers for any newspaper advertising. It 
contains also many very advantageous special 


offers. Sent on receipt of 10 cts. Address 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Advertising Agents, Times 
Building, Philadelphia. 382 a 


WILLIAM Woop & Co., New York, have 
just ready the new and thoroughly revised edi- 
tion of Brown’s Grammars, books of standard 
value, and widely popular for many years. 
The books thus published are the First Lines 
and the Institutes, and a careful revision has 


been made, so that the text-books may be fully 
adapted to the present educational demands, 
See important announcement in the advertis- 
ing columns of this week. 


In nothing has science made such improve- 
ment as in medicines ; now to this whole civi- 
lized world is proclaimed the joyful news that 


Celery and Chamomile Pills will cure sick and 
nervous headache, neuralgia, nervousness, 
dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and paralysis. 


— WE are glad to learn that Willard Small 
of this city will soon have ready an American 
edition of that excellent work, Joseph Payne’s 
Lectures on the Science and Art of Education. 
This, we understand, will be an exact copy of 
the English work in size and type, and will be 
sold at about half the price. The English edi- 
tion is entirely out of print. Theedition will be 
limited, and we advise every educator to send 
his order to Mr. Small, 14 Bromfield Street, 


Boston, at once, that he may be sure of get- 
ting a copy of this incomparable book. 


On the first page of this issue of Tux Jour- 
NAL will be found the announcement of some 
very important books published by Roberts 
Bros., Boston, Mass. The new work on Nat- 
ural Religion, by J R. Seeley, author of Hece 


Homo, is one every philosophic educator will 
not only enjoy, but study with great profit. It 
will awaken thought and enlarge the mind of 
every careful reader. See notice of it under 


| 


| head of “New Publications,’’ in the present 
issue. 


WE take special pleasure in calling atten- 
tion to the new announcement in THE JouR- 
NAL of this week, of Messrs. Frost & Adams, 
37 Cornhill, Boston, well known in New-Eng- 
land as thoroughly reliable importers and deal- 


|ers in Artists’ Materials and mathematical in- 


struments, sheet-wax, and all materials used 


for wax-flower-making. Mr. B. F. Nutting’s 
new book on Tree Drawing, and also his Ru- 
dimentary Exercise Cards in Blocking Out, 
published by them, are suited to the wants of 
every teacher and student of art in the coun- 
try. Seud at once for descriptive circular. 
IMPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage; and car- 
riage-hire, and stop atthe Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. ZZ 


TEACHERS and others pursuing a course of 
study in the Fine Arts are afforded an excel- 
lent opportunity at the Boston School of Fine 
Arts,—Walter Smith, principal. The school is 
now located in the new Home of the New Eng. 


land Conservatory, Franklin Square; the fall 
term commencing Sept. 14. 


Lyp1A PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE Com- 
POUND ranks first as a curative agent in all 


complaints peculiar to women. Cures kidney 
troubles of either sex. 


Young, old, and middle-aged, all experience 
the wonderful beneficial effects of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. Young children, suffering from sore 
eyes, sore ears, scald-head, or with any scrofa. 
lous or syphilitic taint, may be made healthy 
and strong by its use. 


CEPHALINE fills a demand never before met. 
It is a safe and certain cure for Headache and 
Nervousness. 


BAS NUMBEBS MAGAZINES, 

VEE WS, Hooks Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 
Books, Books in Foreign Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), 
Odd and Out-of-the-Way Books, Books that have been 
searched for without success, Pamphlets, Reports. 
Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), etc. 


Second-Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue. 
Pick-up Orders Solicited. 
A. S. CLARK, 


373 21 BARCLAY STREET, NEw YORK. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 Wost 28d St., New York, 


PUBLISH 


New. and Standard Works on 
Astronomy. 


SCHOOL ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. Comprising in 
Twenty-one Plates a complete series of illustra- 
tions of the Heavenly Bodies. By ALEX. KEITH 
JOHNSTON. 1 vol., royal 8vo, 4% morocco, $4.50 


EASY STAR LESSONS. Lllustrated with 48 maps and 
36 wood-cats. By R.A. Prooror. Cr, 8vo, cl. 2.50 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE TELESOOPE. Being a 
popular guide to the use of the Telescope, with 
illustrations on wood and stone. By R.A. Proo- 
TOR. 12mo,cl - - + = = 

HALF-HOURS WITH THE STARS. A plain and easy 
guide to the knowledge of the Constellations. 
With 12 maps. By R. A. Proctor. Demy, 4to, cl. 2.50 

A NEW STAR ATLAS. For the Library, School, and 
Observatory. In 12 circular maps, with two in- 
dex-plates, letter-press illustrated by wood.cute. 

By R. A. Proctor. 8vo,cl - - 9.50 

LARGER STAR ATLAS, Showing 6000 Stars and 
1500 objects of interest in 12 circular maps, with 
two colored index-plates and letter-preas intro- 
duction. By R.A. Provror. Folio, cl. extra. 7,00 


ta Educational lists sent on application, and new 
General Catalogue (nearly ready) sent op receips of 
stamp. 328 


HENRY KIDDLE, A.M., 


Late Supt. of Schools of New York City. 


As the PuBLIsHERS OF Brown’s GRAMMARS, we take pleasure in announciny 


that these PorpuLtAR STANDARD Text-Booxks have been THOROUGHLY REVISED 


AND ADAPTED TO THE PRESENT EDUCATIONAL DEMANDS. 


While we have constantly endeavored to add to these books all the improve. 
ments which the latest experience and study have devised or suggested, we have 


also striven to retain the 
ticulars, virtually intact. 


ammatical system of Goold Brown, in all essential par- 
is we believe will still be found to be the case in this 


new edition; although very decided ehanges have been made in certain important 
be besides the addition of matter to carry out the ye of the reviser. 


ith these alterations we hope that these works wi 


1 be found more useful to 


the public, and will prove a more valuable aid to teachers in imparting instruction 
in this really important branch of education. 


Copies of the new edition of the “First Lines” will be sent by mail to those who 


desire to examine it, on receipt of @& cents, and of the “ Institutes” on receipt 


of SO cents. 


Circular mailed free on application. Correspondence solicited. 
WILLIAM WOOD & Co., 


_ 382 tf m a 56 and 58 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Cataiogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 


1102 Wainut 
PHILADELPHIA, 


ew” SONETHING NEW.—Teachors Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 


DUPLEX 
Copy-Book. 


culars and samp 
352 az 


Two books in one at the 
good, smooth support for the hand. No stumbling on lower edge 


pages free. 


price of one. Writing always near tee 


Address 
J. W.C. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic, 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality , 
they awaken 1 Be ay! home interest ; they are beautiful ; 
they provide the best and cheapest method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. Specimens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 

J. W. SOHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 

» P.O. Box 3,445 7 East 14th St., New York. 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS, 


Established 1873; JAMES CHBISTIE, & Man'g’r; 
Domestic Build’g, Broadway and 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » schools, and families superio: 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern. 
esses for of instruction; 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
ite MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
240 az (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


MISS HELENE HESSE’S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 West 2ist Street, New Vork. 


Teachers and Professors provided with positions, and 
Families, Colleges, and Schools with competent In- 
structors. Miss Hesse refers by favor to the following 
families: Hon. Hamilton Fish, Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, 
and Mr. Cyrus W. Field. 

School Furniture and al! School-Supplies on fa- 
vorable terms; also GOULD’S ARITHMETICAL FRAME. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without charge, Coll » Schools, and Famni- 
lies with tho hly competent fessors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
and esses. Call on or address 

PROFESSOR LEGENDRE 
248-22 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Aids Teachers to positions ; supplies Schools of every 
grade, and Families, with Teachers without charge; 
gros Parents information of Schools; Renate and 

hool Properties. 

TEACHEES will do well to ascertain our liberal 
terms. Those having schools to dispose of should 
send us description, as the demand is large. Neo ad- 
vance fees. Full particulars, with application forms, 
and the *“*EDUOATIONAL VISITOR,” an eight-page 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Manager, L. B. LANDIS, City Supt. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 


Prof. T. J. Mitchell, who bas been for years one of 
the most successful superintendents of Ohio, was re- 
cently elected upon the recommendation of the Penn. 
Educational Bureau, to the superintendency of the pub. 
lic schools of Charlotte, N. C., with a salary of $1500. 
In a letter dated June 29, 1882, he says: 

“ T have just taken possession of my new field of la- 
bor. Allow me to testify to my knowledge of the high 
merits of your Educational Bureau, and to commend it 
in the very strongest terms. I can conscientious! - 
vise all teachers seeking tions to register with it. 
I also believe that boards of education in search of 
teachers may place the utmost confidence in the candi- 
dates you recommend.” 

Send stamp for application-form and testimonials. 

L, 8B. LANDIS 

370 631 Hamilton St., Alientown, Pa. 


N. E. Bureau of Education. 


Applications for Pall Schools are now 
coming in. Teachers who desire to secure the 
best positions should register immediately. 
Blank Forms of Application and Circulars 
sent to all inquirers, free of charge. The de- 
mand for good teachers at this office is greater 
than ever before. 

The Best Teachers in the West and 
South wanted (to join our Bureau) for the 
supply of Western and Southern Schools of 
every grade; first-class Teachers from the East 
to take important positions in Families, Public 
Schools, Academies, Seminaries, and Colleges, 
and to act as Superintendents in the West and 
South; and all Eastern Teachers who desire 
employment and preferment at home, as the 
New-England Campaign for the ensuing year 
is about to open. Several important positions 
Jor first-class Teachers of Vocal Music 
and Art are waiting to be filled. 


The N. 5B. Bureau of Education is pre- 
pared to supply, both Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Teachers of Piano Music, and of Modern and 
Ancient Languages, of the highest order of 
talent, who have had successful experience in 
teaching ; also, to furnish competent Elocu- 
tionists to Colleges, Seminaries, Academies, and 
Lyceums, to drili classes for Commencement 
exercises, and to give public entertainments. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 


A woman to act as working housokee in the famil 
of Superintendent of a school in Massachusetts. 
desirabie position and a govd salary. 


Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager of N, Z. Bureau of Education, 
878 tf 16 Hawley Boston. 


monthly, mailed for samp. Manager Bureau of Education, 
1618 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa, | 273 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
WANTED, WANTED, 


compensation for such services. Apply to 
380 16 Hawley Stree’, Boston. 
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P UBLISHEE NOTES. 


When ordering ‘Books, or Goods of any 
wid noticed in these columns please state that 
ou saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTion, Boston, Mass. 


w. E. & H. A. BICKNELL, 44 Howard Street, 
Boston, are the proprietors of the ‘* Hartford 
Cold Spring Waters,’’ which, when charged 
and bottled, are declared to be finer than Apol- 
linaris, It is pronounced by Akerley & Co., 
chemists, Boston, a pure mineral water, per- 
fectly clear, and deposits no sediment. It can 
be used for drinking purposes in large quan- 
tities, without fear. When charged with car- 
ponie acid gas it is one of the best waters 
found, and contains valuable medicinal qual- 


ities. Any one wishing terms or a sample, or 
a list of persons using the water, will please 
call at the store of Wm. E. Bicknell, 44 Howard 
Street, where any infor mation desired will be 


given cheerfully. 


A SCHOOL OF ADVANCED CULTURE.—Such 
a school for the first time on the same magnifi- 
cent scale, is now offered at the new Home of 
the New-England Conservatory, in Franklin 


Square, Boston. Students in every depart. 
ment will find opportunities never before 


offered. 


HEALY’s VEGETABLE Tonic CORDIAL is 
an unsurpassed alterative for the blood, and 
a valuable spring tonic for women. See adver- 
tisement on page 114. 


Wuat would poetry or prose be without a 
pen, and what fs a pen worth without the 


name of Esterbrook stamped on it. Don’t for- 
get to ask your stationer for them. 


Don’t fill the system with quinine, when fe- 
ver and ague and malarial fevers can be much 


more effectively treated by Ayer’s Ague Cure. 
Warranted to cure. 


AYERS 
SARSAPARILLA 


Cures Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Rheumatic Gout, Gen- 
eral Debility, Catarrb, and all diseases caused by a thin 
and impoverished or corrupted condition of the blood. 

AYER’S SARSAPARILLA eradicates these and all kin- 
dred diseases, by expelling the blood poisons from the 
system, enriching and renewing the blood, and restor 
ing ite vitalizing power. 

During a long period of unparalleled usefulness, 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA has proved its perfect adap- 
tation to the cure of all diseases originating in poor 
blood and weakened vitality. It isthe safest, most re- 
liable, and most economical blood-purifier and blood- 
food that can be used. 


Inflammatory Bheumatism Cured. 
“ AYVER’S SARSAPARILLA has cured me of the In- 


flammatory Rheumatism, with which I had suffered 


for many years. 
Durham, Ia., March 2, 1882. W. M. Moore.,”’ 


** Eight years ago [had an attack of Rheumatigm so 
severe that I could not move from the bed or ‘dress 
without help. I tried several remedies without much, 
if any, relief, until [took AVER’s SARSAPARILLA, b 
the use of two bottles of which I was completely cu 
I have not been troubled with the Rheumatism since. 
Have sold large quantities of your Sarsaparilla, and it 
still retains its wonderful agente fe The many nota- 
ble cures it has effected in this vicinity convince me 
that 4t is the best blood medicine at oe to the 
public. F. HARRIS. 

River St., Buckland, Mass., May is 1882. 


“Last March I was so weak oe eneral debilit 
that I could not walk without help. ollowing the 
vice of a friend, I commenced ta =, AYER’S SaRsa- 
PARILLA, and before I had used three bottles I felt as 
well as I ever did in my life. I have been at work now 
two months, and think your Sarsaparilla the greatest 
blood medicine in the world. AS. MAYNARD.’’ 

520 West 42d St., New York, July 19, 1882. 

AYER’S SARSAPARILLA cures Scrofula and all 
Scrofulous Complaints, Erysipelas, Eczema, Ringworm, 
Blotches, Sores, Boils, Tumors, and Eruptions of the 
Skin. It clears the blood of all impurities, aids diges- 
tion, stimulates the action of the bowels, and thus re- 
stores vitality and strengthens the whole system. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Price $1.00, six bottles for $5.00. 282 (B) 


Agents Wanted. 
CANVASSERS WANTED 


FOR THE 


SCHAFF - HERZOC 
Encyclopedia = Religious 
Knowledge. 


By PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D., 


Assisted by hundreds of the Best Scholars 
Kurepe and America. 


BASED ON THE GREAT ENCYCLOPE- 
DIA OF EUROPE 


Tobe issued in three large volumes of nearly 1000 
pages each. Vol. 1. soon ready. 


Sold Exclusively by Subscription. 


This will prove the best work for experienced can- 
vassers to handle that has been issued for years. 
We expect the demand to equal 300,000 copies. 
Territory now assigned. Send for descriptive circu- 
terms, 


lars and te 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
10 and 12 Dey Street, New York. 


381 b eow 


AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE > 


CARFIELD 


pAbdlest nership ; Finest Illustrations; 
Lowest Price. Conta taining the scenes and 
of his boyhood; struggles of his youth ; might of b 
early manhood; valor as a Soldier ; career as & te : 
mans election to the Presidency, ‘and the Trask 
of his Death. Fastest selling 5 
argepages. Out fit50 cents 
DONES BROS & CO Cincinnal’ and Chicane 


WANTED 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.8. TO SELL 
THE 


American Universal Cyclopzdia. 
8. W. Green’s Son. 74 & 76 Beekman St., N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


DURING VACATION, to sell the 
** Readers’ Ready Rest,” a con- 
venient article for holding a book 
while studying or reading. One 
may be seen at the office of this 
= Address; for circulars 
terms to agente, 
LITTLE, 


P.O. Boz 169. Providence, R. I. 


AGENTS: AGENTS! AGENTS. 
DGES’ bran’ new book, just published, entitled 
THIRTY-THRES YEARS AMONG 


OUR WILD INDIANS 


inp book ever outsells all others 10 1, and is the sel- 
Agents average © to 20 orders a 


First class AGENTS W ANTE 


WEEE. $12 homeeasily made. 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Illustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,’’ 
and adopted by the “ Society for the he! Encourngement 
of Home Stady.” Price, $23.00, 


50 SPECIES OF SHELLS — PRICE, $2.50, 
W. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 


839 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 
— Beware of a too sanguine dependence 
upon future expectations. 


— What sculpture is to a block of marble ed- 
ucation is to a human soul. The philosopher, 
the saint, and the hero, the wise, the good, and 
the great man very often lie hid and concealed 
in a plebeian, which a proper education might 
have disinterred and brought to light.—Ad- 
dison. 

— One of life’s hardest lessons from the 
cradle to the grave is waiting. We send our 
ships out, but cannot patiently await their re- 
turn. 

— Thou canst not change one little drop 
That Heaven hath mixed for thee; 
However bitter be the cup. 
It may thy healing be. 
And in its dregs thy sweetest hope, 
Thy soul at last may see. 
— From the Greek. 
~~ Character teaches above our wills. Men 
imagine that they communicate their virtue or 
vice only by overt actions, and do not see that 
virtue or vice emits a breath every moment.—- 
On Self-Reliance: Emerson. 


— The essential difference between a good 
and a bad education is this: that the former 
draws on the child to learn by making it sweet 
to him; the latter drives the child to learn by 
making it sour to him if he does not.—-Charles 
Buxton. 

——- What is the flying ideal of the inventor, 
statesman, orator, poet, painter, but the per- 
petual promise of his Creator? Art is long, 
says the thinker, and life is short.—Hssay on 
Immortality : Emerson. 


— Educational theory and practice should 
proceed from the faith that there is a God at 
the center of the universe, and a soul at the 
center of man.—The Normal Monthly. 


— Sincerity is like traveling in plain beaten 
roads, which probably bring a man sooner to 
his journey’s end than by-ways, in which men 
often lose themselves. 


— A scant breakfast in the’ morning of life 
whets the appetite fora feast later in the day. 
He who has tasted a sour apple will have the 
more relish for a sweet one. 


— Cheerfulness is an excellent wearing qual- 
ity. It has been called the bright weather of 
the heart. It gives harmony to the soul, and 
is a perpetual song without words. 


— The character of a wise man consiats in 
three things: to do himself what he tells oth- 
ers to do, to never act contrary to justice, and 
to bear with the weakness of those about him. 


A GENEROUS ACT 


That Will be Appreciafcd by All Who Care 
for Their Complexion and Skin. 


It is not generally known that the nervous system has 
a wonderful influence over the skin, but this is a fact 
known to medical men who have given much of their 
time to the study of diseases of the skin. No one can 
have a clear and fair complexion unmixed with 
blotches or pimples who is very nervous. 

Whatever tends to a healthful condition of the ner- 
vous system always beautifies the complexion and re- 
moves roughness and dryness of the skin. Someskin 
diseases are not attended by visible signs on the surface, 
but an intolerable itcbing that renders life miserable. 

We copy the following deserving and interesting 
compliment from the Tribune, which says: “ Dr. C. W. 
Benson’s New Remedy, ‘ SKtN CuRS,’ is received by 
the public with great confidence, and it is regarded as a 
very generous act on the Doctor’s part to make known 
and prepare for general use his valuable and favor- 
ite prescription for the treatment of skin diseases. after 
having devoted almost his entire life to the study and 
treatment of nervous and skin diseases, in which he 
took great delight. He was fora number of years Phy- 
sician in charge of the Maryland Infirmary on Derma- 
tology, and anything from his hands is at once accepted 
as authority and valuable. The remedy is fully the 
article to attack the disease, both internally through 
the blood, and externally through the absorbents, and 
is the only reliable and rational mode of treatment. 
These preparations are only put up for general use after 
having been used by the Doctor in his private prac- 
tice for years, with the greatest success; and they 
fully merit the confidence of all classes of sufferers 
from skin diseases.” This is for sale by all druggists. 
Two bottles, internal and external treatment, in one 
package, Don’t be persuaded to take any other. It 
costs one dollar. 


OH, MY HEAD: 
WHY WILL YOU SUFFER? 


Sick headache, nervous headache, neuralgia, ner- 
vousness, paralysis, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and brain 
diseases, positively cured by Dr. Benson’s Celery and 
Chamomile Pills. They contain no opium, quinine, or 
other harmful drugs. Sold by druggists. Price, 50 cts. 
per box, two boxes for $1.00, six boxes for $2.50, by mail, 
postage free. Dr. C. W. Benson, Baltimore, Md. C. N. 
Crittenton, New York, is wholesale agent for these 
remedies. 381 


STATIONERY 
ENGRAVING 


College, Class, and Society Invitations 
and Celebrations engraved in the latest 
and most approved styles. An examin- 
ation and comparison of our work is so- 
eet also an opportunity of presenting 

required estimate. 
invited, 


CEORCE R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 
(Established in 1816,) 
Books, Stationery, and Engraving, 


363 tf S123 Breadway, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


turers of 


Civil Engineers’ Surgjors’ Instruments, 


Dealers in all kinds 
Instruments, Vellum, 


and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
es for rs 
_— both Field and Office use. 


Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf 1 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


<a” MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. ga 
154 Catalogues on application. cow 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part J. — Mathematical Instrumente, 160 pp.) au 
Instrum an 


TV. —Prtlosoph. Slides (198 pp.) 


eth W. QUEEN & CO., 
(1) #994 Chesmat S., Philadelphia. 


GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. 
Best Goods at Lowest Rates. 


Send for List to 


CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 
Winpsor Looks, Cr. 


PHONOGRAPH Phonetic Shorthand. 


DEPARTMENT.) 


Catal e of works, with Phonographic Alphabet and 
lication. Ad- 


Ulustrations, for beginners, sent on app 

dress, Prrman Cincinnati, 0. 371-m 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


coL LE GES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Ei ght Colleges and 
Schools. Opentobothsexes. A the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. J as.W. STRONG, Pres. 


TM OR RY CO COLLEG GE 
Oxronp, GEORGIA 


Emory College was organi in 1837. ‘It is located 
in a region (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is fuli,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, ATTICUS G. 
HayaGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


[s WA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 


Study. For ladies and gentiemen. Expenses, $123— 
192, Gro. Prost. 335 tf 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Piaf or information, address, at New 
ARLETON, Principal. 101 sz 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For Both Sexes. 

” entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 7, 1882. 

55 ax Address E. H. 


ODE- ISLAND STA TE NORMAL SCHOOL, — 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS, 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
September 6, 1882. For circulars, etc., address Miss 
ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Bot 


h Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAS8s. 
r catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoYDEN, A.M 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
dent, or Prof. ~R. RUGGLES. 344 zz 


ASS. A TE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass: 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For 00 apply to GANNETT, 
ton, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cu4s. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 az 


APLE WOOD Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. Vv. SPEAR, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 
For Both Sezes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SOOTT. 183 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Li- 
braries, and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 

Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


Calendar, containing full par- 
apply 

Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


TILDEN LADIES’ West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
H. BARLOw, A.M., 


PREPABATORY. 


AND SCHOOL, Providence, 
Scientific Sc 


R. I. for Coll 
here Excellent char- 
acter of eT, 8. Best school building. 4. Complete 


teachers. 2. 


ap tments. 5. yr course. 6. Mil _-4 
drill. 7%. Hlocution. Fifteen teachers. 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals Z 
ODDARD SEMINARY, Barré, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. moderate. 
catalogue address Hunky pal. 
ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLER, 
East Greenwich, B. 


FOR SALE, 


The school furniture, good will, aed words, and best 
influence of the present principal, of a first-class Acad- 
emy and Commercial College. located in a delightful 
New-England city. This institution bas been in succes- 
ful operation for eleven years, and will be disposed of 
only with a view of change of business. The rooms 
occupied are excellent, and admira Ae. pe to the 
wants of the school The income du 
— deducting the rent has been over $ 

reg 4 and good will is now offered to the right Bald 

Applyto HIRAM ORCUTT, 

er N. E. Bureau of Education, 


Manag 
378 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


FIRST-CLASS TEACHERS 


Of German and Fremch with higher Ep 7 
and | branches, are in — at the office of the 


a of Ed ly at once to 
281 tf ORCUTT, a 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE MODERN STENOGRAPHER, 


A Complete System of Light-Line Phonography. 


Being a plain and practical method for acquiring a perfect knowledge of the principles of the 
best phonetic short-hand. 
By GEORGE H. THORNTON, 

President of the New York State Stenographers’ Association; Stenographer of the Supreme Court, Eighth 
Judicial District, and of the County and Surrogate Courts of Niagara, Genesee, and 
“THE MODERN STENOGRAPHER’” contains everything that is necessary to give the student a com- 

plete, practical knowledge of the best pooner short-hand, and such as will qualify him to become an expert 

th is indorsed by the most proficient stenographic reporters in the United 

States, and has been pronounced by all who have given it an examination as by far the simplest and easiest to 


stenographer. The system here set for 


learn, and the most rapid and legible when acquired. 


The author has had the widest practical experience in his profession. The advantage of having a treatise on 
such a subject, written by one conversant not only with the theory but the actual practice of the art in all of 


its departments, must be apparent to all. 
Price, post-paid, $1.25. Sample cepy to 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, } Ciicege, San Wrancisee. 


yowing Counties. 


Teachers, 81.00. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers, Importers, 
SiO Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Have recently published 

Tables for Qualitative,Chemical Analysis. 
with an Introductory Chapter on the Course of Anal- 
ysis. By HEINRICH WILL, of Giessen, Germany. | 
Third American, from 1ith German ed. Edited by 
Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 
son Coll., Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50 by mail, pos free. 
ew Our various catalogues, covering every branch 

of Applied Science, sent free to any one in any _ of 

the world who will furnish his address. Zz 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 


855 zz PHILADELPHIA. 
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Us nm 
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ULARK. & MAYNARD, 734 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome; 
Themseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French | 
Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English; 

iutchisen’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, 4gt., H. I. SMITH 

46 Madison 8t., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


/ 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


PUBLISHERS OF PHILADELPHIA. 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Gymnastic Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE’S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD’S New U.S. History.| 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature.| 153 Wabash Ave. 
ROYSE’S English Literature. CHICAGO. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


THE BEST 
Sunday-School Song-Book, 


Heart Voice. 


EDITED BY 
W. F. SHERWIN. 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS: GEORGE F. ROOT and 
JAMES R. MURRAY. 


192 pages. Printed on toned paper and handsomely 
bound in boards. Price, 35 cents by mail; $4.30 
per dozen by mail; $3.60 per dozen by express. 
Bingle sample copy, 25 cents. 


Specimen “Pages Free! 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 


87 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


JUST OUT: 


New Inductive Arithmetics. 


RLANDV LEACH, New 
E. BEEDE, } Agents, 


5 NEW BOOKS 


Now Ready. 


CHASE & STUART'S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 


Price, $1,00; For examination, 60 cents. 


CHASE & STUART'S LATIN READER. 


Price, $1.00; For examination, 60 cents. 


CHASE & STUART'S LATIN GRAMMAR. 
Price, $1.35; For examination, $1.00. 


CHASE & STUART'S OVID, with Lexicon and Notes. 
Price, $1.35; For examination, $1.00. 


A MANUAL OF ELOCUTION AND READING. 
By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, Principal of State 
Normal School, Millersville, Penn. Price, 
$1.50; For examination, $1.00. 


tar Send for Catalogue. Please address 


ELDRIDGE & BRO, 


382 b North 7th St., Philadelphia. 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 


Publishers, 811 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 


SADLER’S COUNTING - HOUSE ARITHMETIC 7 
Bvo, half arabesque; 510 pp.» retail price, $2.25. The 
most complete treatise of the kind ever published. This 
work has received the unqualified indorsement of the 
principals of numerous Commercial Colleges. Examin- 
ation copies, with a view to introduction, mailed on re- 
ceipt of two-thirds of price. Circulars of this and other 
valuable text- books sent on application, 873 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Pranklin 5q.. NBW YORE, 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; “THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. 18,987 vols. sold in 

six months to March |, 1882. 

Now Ready : Merchant of Venice; Julius Cxsar; Tem- 

t; Henry VIII; Richard II; Richard III; Macbeth; 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream; ‘Henry V; As You Like It; 
Hamlet; Much Ado About Nothing; Romeo and Juliet: 
Othello; Twelfth Night; Winter’s Tale; John ; 1 


Henry 1V; 2 Henry [V; Lear; Taming of the Shrew; 
All's ‘Well that Ends Well 


mbeline ; 
Comedy of Errors; Samet pet Cleopatra; Measure for 
Measure; Merry Wives of indsor; Love’s Labor’s Lost; 


Two Gentlemen of Verona; Timon of Athens. Send 
Circular. A. 0, Agt. for New Eng., 


47 Franklin St.. Boston. Mass, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00O.., Boston. 
Books for Supplementary Reading. 


AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. §1.00. 

AMERICA PROSE. Selected from Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 
Notes. $1.00. 

BALLADS AND LYRICS. 150 Poems, selected 
and arrap by Henry CapoT LopGE. $1.00. 

POETR FOR CHILDREN. ited 
SAMUEL ELIoT, late Supt. of Boston Schools. 
pp., fully illustrated. 75 ets. 

LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS. Selections 
from the Works of H. W. Longfellow. Edited 
JOSEPHINE E. HopGpoN. With Illustrations. 25¢. 

HOLMES LEAFLETS. Selections from the 
Works of O. W. Holmes. Edited by JosEPHINE E. 
HopGpon. Leaflet Pamphlets(for Teachers) 25¢, 
Leaflets (for Pupils) per package, 25¢.: Leaflets, 
or more packages, each 20¢, net. 
te Special Rates for Introduction. 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices, 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


15 Bromfield St. 
A. Borie, Manager. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. 8, 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8S, 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets, 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY, 


( Educational Department), 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, have established a 


General Agency at 87 Franklin Street, Boston, 


for their EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, includ- 
ing their STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


All orders sent to this address will receive prompt 


attention: 
T. W. GILSON, Genl. Agt., 
877 87 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


MAOMILLAN & 00.’8 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxiey’s Lessons in Elem. Physiclogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical e-> 4.1 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr.Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessensin Logic, 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astronomy, 1.35 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 az 22 Bond Street, New York. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. ° 
1.00 and 


$1. $1.25 
Putndm’s Atlases (1 vols.), to $25 
ctence Series (30 vols. 75 

ctence Series (18 vols.), 1.26 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 


Brackett’s for Home and Sc 25 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5yols.,each 
Leffiingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Sc » 1.26 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, ,and Logic 
turtevant’s Economics. 1.76 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English 
Chadbourne’s Natural 1.56 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. ifus. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 


Natienal Subscription mcy 
Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 


ers supplied with Books, and Station- 

application. School kinds. 

Art anp Epvoationat PusiisHers, 
The American Drawing Models for the use 


to the Publishers. 
and Foreign, at CLUB RaTEs. Send 
SAVE ery of every kind at wholesale rates, 
A fall line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
MO NEY, Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
253 zz 13% Bromfield 8t,, Boston, Mass. 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


HOW 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
L. PRANG & CO., 
American Text-Books of Art Education. 
Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural Histery Series. For schools 
natural colors, and arranged for instraction with object- 


lessons. 
Prang’s American Ghromes. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & O0., 


New Pub icaticns. 
Bartholomew’s New Drawing Se 
Gillet & Belife’s New Physics. 
Little Gems of Literature. 
Campbell’s School Records. 
Payroun Dunton, & Scribaer’s Boeks. 
American Standard Writing Spelier. 
Catalogues, etc. , furnished. Correspoudence solicited 
General New-England 
A. 8. MANSON, 82 Bromfield St., Boston. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phitadeiphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


by | Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, } Mental and 
2. Unton Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Breoks’s Nermal Algebra. 
Brocks’s and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 304 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow 


GILDERSLEEVES 
NEW LATIN PRIMER, 


To be ready Ang. 2ist, challenges the attention of all 
teachers and students of Latin. Handsome 12mo, 210 
pages. Price, 90 cts. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 

10 Murry Street, New York. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


PUBLISH 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., 
Bowser’s Analytical Geemetry 81.75 
Diff. and Integral Calculus, 3.35 
Minide’s Mechanical Drawing, $4.00 
Geometrical 12mo, 2.00 
Coffin’s Navigation, 12mo, 
Weisbach’s Mechanics, octavo, 
Pilattner’s Blow-Pipe Analysis, 570, 
Plympten’s 66 


381d 


0 
1 7 Chambors St.. New York, | 


12mo, 1.50 | 874j 


THE CHORAL CHOIR, 


A NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK, 
By W. 0. PERKINS. 


DITSON & CO. take pleasure in intrducing to the 

ublic their new Choir Book for 1882-1883. Not only a 
Choir Book, but a Singing class and Convention-book. 
Not only these, but a capital collection of easy Glee ani 
Song music, of Hymn tane and Anthem music, easy, 
pleasing, and thoroughly musical. Just out. 

It would be well to send early for a copy for examin. 


tion. 
7 PRICE $1.00. 


THE PEERLESS, 


A NEW SINGING SCHOOL AND CONVENTION BOOK, 


By W. 0. PERKINS. 
While the Cheral Cheir is one of the best of Sing. 


@ | ing-class books, it seems necessary to provide for the 


wants of those who prefer to use a cheaper, lighter, and 
smaller book. The Peerless is similar in arrange- 


90 | ment and quality to its larger companion, differin 


only in its size and in the number of pieces of a kin 
which it contains. Beginners cannot but be delighted 
at the large number of very easy and very pretty ex. 
ercises and songs. PR&ICK,75 cts. Send early for 
specimen copy. 


Mailed to any address for above prices. 
OLIVER DITSON & 


381 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
PoRTER & COATES, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA. 


The Normal Readers. 

Buckwalter’s Spellers. 

Dunglison’s Physiology. 

Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 

Raub’s Arithmetics. 

205 Wabash Ave., |Coates’s Compréhensive aker. 
CHICAGO Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 

*  |Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 
Sharpless’s Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 

133 Westminster Gummere’s Surveying 
PROVIDENCE, |‘Thompson’s Political Economy. 
R. | Greeley’s Political 
'Dickens’s Child’s History England. 


6 Bond Street, 
NEW YORK. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & 60., 


is & 20 Aster Piace, N.Y. 


PUBLISH 
The Franklin Readers. 
The Analytical Readers and Spelliers. 
Hillard’s Readers. 
Warren's Class Word Speller. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
The Franklin Composition Blanks. 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of U. S. 
Campbell’s Concise History of U. S. 
Eliot’s American Authors.”’ 
Baliey’s Elocution. 
Historical Epochs with System of 

Mnemonics. 

Elisworth’s Copy-Books. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 
23 Hawley St, Boston, Mass., 


PUBLISH 
Bradbary’s Eaton’s Practical Arithmetics ; 
‘6 “6 Elementary Arithmetic ; 
Combining Oral and Written Work, 
Bradbury’s Algebra, Geometry, Trigeseme- 
try, and Surveying ; 
Stone’s Hiltory of England ; 

Meservey’s Book-Keeping, single aud dou- 
ble entry, for High-schools and Academies ; 
Meservey’s Book~-Keeping, single entry, 

for grammar schools. 


ke Send for Descriptive Circular. 370 


| NOW READY, 


Our New and Complete Catalogue, 


INCLUDING 


Text-books 
For COLLEGES, SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS, anp 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


Practical Works 
For ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, MECHANICS,&c. 
With a full list of our editions of 


John Ruskin’s Works, 


AND OTHER 
MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


*,* Will be mailed gratis to any one ordering it. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
377 45 Astor Place, New York. 


Volume IX.; twenty numbers a year; $1.25. 
t to Nebraska Schools and Teachers. By 
aed L. B. FIFIELD, Fairment, Neb. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Newest, VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA, 
Brightest, | MAUBYS REVISED MANUAL 
Best. 


Miaury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Hieimes’ Beaders, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics. Aigebra, Geemetry. 
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4 | Gildersiecve’s Latin Series, &c., 


